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PROLUSION 

(jcu d^espTit) 


Salty peppery a roe, a rumpy 

Of foulest suety a fairish lump. 

Bads scoudy 

Oujds hotvly 

P/g’s lightSy 

Wide aujake nightsy 

Helds bubblcy 

IDevids troublcy 

Weaseds nail. 

Horns of snaiU 
A groan, a waily 
A clawy a taily 
Sleety haily 
I ufill not fatly 
'To cure udxo ail. 

Who mopCy 
Devoid of hope. 

W^hoy penitenty 
Lament o’er Lent. 

Odd pins. 

Odd art 

Of Ind and Occ- 
To Heaven an ox, 

HenSy geescy and cocks. 

Carcass kindy 
Tea refinedy 
Connoisseur, cavcy 
Birdy mongrely stavCy 
In a book withal / 
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A 0,UACIC TTXvichy muddley 

I sujecLT ’tfs, forsoothy 
Ox or Can are you noty 
Speaky ’tis the truth ? 

Qualify yourself not, 

ISleither diplom* a loty 
For, most, who do. 

To writey do eschew. 

They read. 

They do not write. 

They read, they read. 

A pink paper packet. 

Pink powder and pill, 

Reliei/e will, all ill, and 
A throbbing heart stilL 
*Tis btu the adept QUACK who. 
Does write, does kill, does act / 
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THE PINCUSHION 


TVe are each a pin 
Into the cushion stuck in 

I stuck one day a pin into a cushion 
of sawdust. Shone it there for many 
a day. Around it stuck I other pins, 
coloured, big, and little, until I saw 
them not as individual pins within the 
cushion stuck, and I heeded not, and 
quite forgot, that little pin I first stuck 
in. Surrounded with others it had lost 
its individuality. 

As a pin, so am I, a pinworth of life 
on the earth. Individuality have I, 
individuals surround me and unique¬ 
ness is submerged. Try not to count 
the grains upon the seashore, enumer¬ 
ate can you never the stars which in 
Heaven’s kingdom shine; neither can 
you an individual pick out from the 
world asurging with humanity. We 
particles collected do constitute the 
life the earth upon. Why little bit of 
life seek you to be an individuality ? 
You who are but a human pin in the 
world’s pincushion. A large headed 
one pokes up his forehead and with it 
advanced knowledge now and then ; 
a brightly coloured pin may brighten, 



THE PINCUSHION 


for a period, one corner of the globe ; 
but little or big, compare your size to 
that of the universe,—'tis one dull 
monotony ; peopled with creeping, 
stunted, talkative, self-loving pins, all 
dependent on the cushion even in 
their individuality. Stand could you 
up erect, proud pin, if the cushion 
into which you are stuck broke or 
rocked, or if sunk were it in a moun¬ 
tainous sea ? Dependent are you for 
your food, your drink, the support 
upon which to tread, on the earth. As 
much as your right is, so much is your 
neighbours. Take not from the neigh¬ 
bour pin that bit of cushion space 
which is his. Need you more than one 
hole in which to stick? You have need 
but to stand up honest and straight, 
and for it need no more than as 
much as your point takes up. Occupy 
holes of egual size say I, if you in the 
world would create harmony. See this 
pincushion,—coloured, big, and little 
pins are there stuck in, but see you 
discordancy ? It is you, the individual, 
who cause the discordant unbalanced 
sway of your world, and so will it re¬ 
main so long you want for your hold 
more than one portion of allotted earth. 
If one pin, proud in his selfishness. 
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takes up space enouQh for two pins, 
then that neighbour pin is, by the 
Q^reed of the other pin, a homeless pin, 
for he has no hole in which he may 
stick. So two are forced, into one 
space, and one commands enough 
space for two. Is it not thus that 
disunity, disharmony, discontent, are 
caused in the world I see ? 

Mary 
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PSYCHOLOGY OF THE 
FREE AND THE CAGED BIRD 

*' H‘m ! so you mi<3h.t t>e proud, proud 
that you are free. Look at your dusty 
feathers, been picking up grit from 
the gutter I suppose ! A broken tail, 
the result of some scuffle over a muddy 
Anarkali worm I suppose ! A rasping 
voice, been sipping filthy water from 
the drain ? Brown feathers, and no 
red pattern on your wings, due to the 
fact, I don't doubt, that your mother 
lived in dirt and ate from dustbins just 
as you do. One from a family of six 
or seven children I suppose you are ! 
Disgusting it is, to be sure, the way 
you low birds flying about in the 
streets hatch such a brood of miserable 
looking kids. Ill-fed, never bathed, 
and guite lacking in any refinement 
or good taste. Building nests in any 
old fallen down brick wall, or any 
smelly place. Puh! speak up, if you 
can tell aught to defend yourself, be¬ 
fore I dub you a dirty, unrefined, 
coarse-bred bird of the road. '' 

" It is well you have spoken, you 
puffed-up bundle of fluff. O tut, if 
I breathe, your feathers may not be 
ruffled up. If I come too near your 
4 
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Spiteful heart may not urge you to 
spit at me. Let me see, what do I 
note inside your cage. Oh, a bowl 
of grain, dried, perhaps ten months 
old, or even longer it may have lain 
in the grocer's store. May I comfort 
you. by reminding you, that I p>ecked 
at a ripe cherry on the tree in Gover¬ 
nor's garden this morn, and ate the 
seed of the green grass which grows 
around the roots of the tree. I saw a 
worm disappearing down its hole in 
the path just after the sun was up, and, 
whizzing down, I caught hold of the 
end of its tail. Can you imagine the 
good breakfast I had this morn ? You 
ate for breakfast,—let me see, O the 
same dried moistureless grains which 
you ate yesterday, and the day 
before that, and before that, and that, 
in fact have you ever eaten anything 
else? A bowl of water, I suppose for 
bathing and drinking too. That's a 
dirty way, I must say, of running a 
household, and I suppose your child¬ 
ren. and the Java sparrow pair, they 
also bathe in that same bowl, and then 
refresh themselves by drinking the 
dust they have washed from their 
feathers. Indeed, a better bird soup 
I could not imagine ! Such a nourish- 
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ing tonic-drink no doubt accounts for 
the colours of your feathers. Perhaps 
you have never seen the pond in 
Governor's garden. It is so big, like 
an ocean, and offers the most refresh¬ 
ing drink. We free birds do not bathe 
there, for there are small rain puddles 
on the tarred road in which we take 
our bath. I suppose you agree that 
that is most hygienic do you not, fluffy 
toy-bird inside those wires ? Try to 
follow me, and then see your position. 
Done your daily dozen in the trees 
this morn I suppose! Did you fly 
higher than I did I wonder. I almost 
lost my way in the white clouds this 
morning ; it was so misty up there. I 
met a whole heap of my community 
up there doing their daily dozen, O 
such a talk was going on. I overheard 
that Miss Topsy, daughter of Doctor 
Sparrow, had been betrothed to 
Master Joe Sparrow, the Prince of 
Anarkali. You know he lives in the 
wall of a big house down that street. 
But, to come back to the point, did 
little Fluff do his jerks this morn ? Such 
a hard ugly nest you have, if it is a 
nest in there. It is made of wood I do 
declare. O modern too, with no 
ornament on its walls. By any chance 
6 



FREE AND CAGED BIRD 

is central heating laid on little Fluff ? 

I suppose you have never lived in a 
common nest in a tree of the field, 
have you Fluff ? Oh ! don't stick your 
t>eak out like that, a bit angry you seem 
to be, conceit seems to shine out from 
your eyes. Ho. ruffle yourself up a bit 
more and you will roll like a ball on the 
floor. Perhaps I had better go before 
you explode like a full-blown balloon. 
That is right, shake your feathers a bit. 
Your back is indeed as good to look 
upon as your face. Such a scrap of 
a face, a pinheaded beak, expression¬ 
less eyes, no shape to your neck.. I 
would as soon face your back as your 
front. Well, we have always been at 
loggerheads you and I, and I suppose 
there is no cure for it, for, so long you 
dislike my sitting and watching you 
through the wires I shall torment you 
with my sneers. I am studying the 
psychology of birds, and. indeed, 
you make g most interesting specimen 
for my research. I can hardly fathom 
such pride and conceit, since you 
happen to be a prisoner in a cage. Is 
this the temperament of all caged 
birds I wonder ? Do they feel proud 
to live behind the wires, or is that 
the face they show to the world, while 

7 
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they bottle up in their hearts the desire 
to be free ? I have never noticed in 
my observation of the life of the birds 
who live in the trees, that they have 
any desire to be prisoners in a cage. 
So I seem to think that the conclusion 
to which I have come is right, that 
such birds as you, little Fluff, are de¬ 
ceiving the world when they show 
their delight and their joy at being 
prisoners in a cage. But really little 
Fluff I am a bit sorry if I have hurt 
your feelings, but I must say, for my 
study, you offer very much room for 
thought. Pray, before I leave, may 
I help myself to one of your seeds ? I 
feel a wee pang of hunger through 
talking so long. No, I won't take more 
than one, I am not a greedy bird you 
know. But Fluff before I go just whis¬ 
per to me, that I may know the truth, 
are you happy to live in a cage, or 
tell me, do you feel a little envious 
pinch at your heart when you see me 
sitting here and free ? " 

” Outsider you are, and though I 
show hatred for you, I may tell you 
that within I do cherish deep envy 
for you. But living behind these wires, 
the tender heart I used to possess, 
when living in the trees, has become 
8 
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hard and miserJy like the one who 
caught me and placed me here, just 
for the joy of seeing me suffer, watch¬ 
ing my legs become cramped through 
lack of exercise, my wings grow weak 
so that I am unable to fly, feeding me 
on the same dust-laden grains every 
day of the year, with no thought that 
a leaf of lettuce or a fresh ear of corn 
would help to brighten up the mono¬ 
tony of life, and moisten my palate, 
which is so tired of dusty grains. Do 
not think that I like to be living here. 
The power of my flight, the joy of 
hatching the young, the light of the 
sky, the coolness of the leafy trees, the 
bliss of being free, are taken from me. 
What remains for me now ? Do not 
wonder that I am strange, proud, con¬ 
ceited. One develops such things 
when one is in captivity. I know that I 
am one day to catch cold, and roil 
over dead on the floor, and be thrown 
out in the dust heap where so many of 
us have already gone. Yes, you may 
take as many seeds as you wish, for I 
am tired of their taste, and I need very 
little to eat, for, since I do not fly in the 
fields, my hunger is never keen. If you, 
my acguaintance, who are sitting out¬ 
side promise to be friendly with me, I 
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FREE A NO CAGEO BIRO 

will tell you mucH to help you in your 
researches in psychology, anc3 you may 
sit as long as you wish and. watch me, 
but only if as return you promise me, 
that you will bring me a fresh corn 
seed, one, such as you spoke to me of 
}ust now." 

Mary 
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THE MUDDLE UP OF ART 


JL s74>cH as my rmiddle, 

Afay, muzzy mirtds^ he fuddle / 

Mayhap) you can an artist t>e, you 
who have the wish, the pride, the 
humility, the persevering ability, mean- 
in<5 Qrit enough to be encouraged and 
discouraged not by failure, the sagacity, 
the imagination, the impressionability, 
the talent, the deftness of hand, the 
power of resisting fatigue, the aesthetic 
eye, above all the sensitivity, and ; 
inclined towards unnormality, uncon¬ 
ventionality, unnaturality, and fanatical¬ 
ness, meaning,—you spurn the idea that 
art is signified as beauty, do recognise 
ugliness, and abnormality, as elements 
to be scorned not, in the consideration 
of art. You can forsooth, say I, if you 
such ungualified gualities do possess— 
and do condescend to commence at 
the bottom of the tree, and study, and 
accomplish first, the principles of art 
from the most rudimentary—, an artist 
be. Yea, you can pick up the brush 
and a shapen wooden surface, the 
palette, smothered over with colour, 
and into that colour concoction dip 
your brush and, with aesthetic inner 

11 
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eye alert, report upon the drab canvas 
sheet what that aesthetic inner eye 
tells you to repeat, repeat in colour, on 
the canvas sheet. Tell it you, will it 
not, to pink paint the rose in bloom but 
persuade you will it, that aesthetic eye, 
to look for, not pink rose petal but, how 
it appears transformed by atmosphere, 
and by the sunlight ray which strikes 
that petal upon. Implore you will it to, 
with pigment inanimate, animate, by 
the aesthetic aid, that rose. You will 
catch not the meaning of the aesthetic 
eye if you do not deliberately obliter¬ 
ate, at that moment, the gossipy objec¬ 
tive mind. For the enemy of the 
subjective eye is the mind objectively 
inclined. The subjective mind is an 
eye which persons who claim it, to 
possess, are considered unnatural and 
lacking the normal mind. So say I, 
it is you who unnormal, subjectively 
minded and sighted are, who can, if 
you have the persistence, follow art. 
Follow art, by that mean I, be . the 
eccentric who sees pink pupil in the 
eye, and places on the maiden brow a 
cobalt touch, which seen not is, but 
subjectively, yet looks not out of place, 
added in paint, in the masterpiece. It 
is many an uninspired, unenthusiastic, 
12 
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hobby-loving one who scribbles and 
slops coloured washes on a W^hatman 
board, telling us he does the art. 
He is a dabbler, he never yet did 
a work of art, never, save he had ex¬ 
perienced the aesthetic thrill. 

Like a burst of power, unknown whence 
from it comes, filling the artist aesthe¬ 
tically inclined with a vision never 
yet visualised by man, is the inspir¬ 
ation which stirs, stirs the mad mind to 
paint. Mad mind yea because he never 
yet saw that scene, never saw it, yet it 
is clearly he sees it with his aesthe¬ 
tic mind. So he is not normal that 
artist true, else why paints he that 
scene seen but within, which none can 
perceive, or hope to descry what it 
is, unless he, the one who gazes stupi- 
fied before an inspired work of art, 
seeks aid from his aesthetic mind. 
Perchance when he all objective 
thoughts does place aside, and he with 
subjective mind does that painting see, 
he may discover some aesthetic appeal 
therein, undecipherable as any parti¬ 
cular thing. 

Acclaimed is he—extolled by the one 
unalive artistically and by the man 
led by the boloney of the throng—, who 
an expressionless formula does evolve 

13 
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and, with, no struggle for an express¬ 
ion better than that he, by ease, has 
mannerised, goes on reproducing like 
expressions, like subjects, like inex¬ 
pressive themes, with never a revolt 
within. He is but painting parrotlike, 
meaning, since it has become his habit 
to portray his mind through a schem¬ 
ed technigue, is satisfied to it reiterate, 
and to it reiterate, until all power with¬ 
in him to experiment, to explore, to try 
to grasp the deeper possibilities of art, 
and give vital expression to his feeling, 
is dead, so dead, that he thinks he the 
end has reached. His productions, like 
as one breed of flowers, do all app>ear 
alike, and, though separate blooms 
they be, behold, they all are pink or 
white of hue ! So he no more an artist 
is, he who, with one mannered formula, 
satisfied sits, contented, assuming he 
has achieved the end in art. None 
attain that end, for none know the 
extent of achievement possible in art. 
It is but by how high one has jisen 
in his accomplishments, that can be 
meted the degree of greatness, or little¬ 
ness, to that one who paints. That 
end, it is, by human power, ungripp- 
able. Yet impertinence is there in 
many a one who paints to claim himself 
1 4 
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an artist, feel proud of his successes, 
and boast of having come to a head in 
art. 

Was it not by exploring souls that pre¬ 
viously unknown lands were discovered, 
unknown races, unknown tongues ? Is 
it not feasible that lands yet do lie, 
unknown to we who do arrogate to 
ourselves to be the know-all civilised 
race ? Who will discover those lands if 
exist they do ? Why he who goes forth 
endeavouring to bridge the unchartered 
seas, and ply through unknown ocean 
currents. An ambition, a venture, 
doubtless of a precarious nature, but 
necessary, and it is by that course, 
that course alone, will be discovered 
what lies in the obscurer regions of the 
world. Precarious, yea, but revealing 
there a soul wishing to scan more the 
area, and the extensiveness, of the 
globe. Thus say I, he it is who can 
achieve most in art, he who experi¬ 
ments into and explores the sphere of 
art. Knows he not whether unknown 
regions he ever will sight, but it is he 
alone who will expose, no matter how 
curiously, how unusually, the further 
possibilities and expressions of art. He 
is the one vitally active in mind, sen¬ 
sitive, one who satisfied not is with 

15 
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accepted terms, and revolts against 
the recognition of a formalised end in 
art. There is no end, no end to art • 
So ho is no artist, he who satisfied is 
with his results and endeavours not to 
plunder the remote treasures and un¬ 
scanned horizons of art. Why screeches 
the parrot ? Why, because he knows 
so much, feels satisfied to expose so 
much, screeches, ponders, screeches 
again in that same inexpressive screech. 
It is to be deplored, in man, such parro¬ 
try. Particularly in he who deems him¬ 
self a disciple of that most unrepeti- 
tive, unsystematizable activity, art. 

And some there be having the wish to 
do the art yet fail, fail most miser¬ 
ably, for they of one achievement can¬ 
not boast. They do the art, yet do it 
not, for behold previously they had 
had no training, versed are they not in 
logic of art. They know not how to 
draw ! They draw cannot, cannot con¬ 
struct an arm. a leg, a head. They 
fail will ever, ever fail, great never yet 
was he who painted pictures introduc¬ 
ing figures, figures constructed 
awrong, bodies likened to sand-bags, 
mere draped putty puppets, not form. 
Such are not true artists, and never 
can, be, even though they may boast of 

16 
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sensitivity, until they do sit upon the 
studio-stool and persistently draw, 
draw, draw, until they can with con¬ 
fidence and fluency draw from any 
angle, matter not how peculiar, the still 
and human form. So he is no artist, 
he who paints fc>ut cannot draw. His 
production can t>e h>ut decorative and 
illustrative, even though it may suggest 
some force, some sentiment. Woe is 
for he who training ignores ! Let him 
deceive himself never t>y attaching 
artist to his name, he who paints hut 
cannot draw; and he also who can draw, 
hut paints without recogfnition of the 
natural law of humidity and atmosphere, 
meaning, he lacks colour sense,—and 
does but cover with local colour the 
objects in his painting, producing 
verily patterns, but, never yet, art. 
He it is who pleases, pleases not the 
sensitive to the art but the uncritical, 
the unaesthetic in mind and eye, who 
do gaze to see only the painted 
beauty. 

You blacksmith, lumbermill hand, 
woodsman, postal clerk, charlady, and 
the like—though you care to dabble 
in and do a sort of art, and do 
attract attention—, do degrade the art. 
You are not great, never can be, for 

17 
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you are ignorant and untaught. You, 
and the critickin, who study not, may 
attach, as is the modern way, no 
importance to training and schooling. 
Yet I, t)y knowledge and experience, 
say they essential preliminaries are. 
The Masters, were they untrained and 
untaught ? For as you a dress cannot 
stitch up till you have learnt to stitch, 
how can you paint till you have learnt 
the way ! Mere wish and imagination 
never yet plied the needle and thread 
and created, from a shapeless length of 
stuff, a fitting, well cut, and well stitched, 
dress. Mere imagination alone never 
yet produced art. It is he who first does 
learn the elementary essentials of colour 
and composition who, when fluently 
can draw, can cast aside the academy's 
p)edantry and, with eye and hand free, 
not hindered, nor restrained by lack 
of knowledge, and by incapability to 
draw, do but the art. Say I it is, it is of 
dire value the training in the academy ? 
He who collects all day from begrud¬ 
ging buyers, pennies for the worth of 
the goods he sells, adds up figures five 
six and so on, till he no other thing but 
numbers does care to contemplate 
upon, can never, he, he can never 
hope to appreciate a work of art for, 
18 
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by routine, killed is his sensitivity. It 
is not for him, nor such as him, to ever 
understand the art. And it is false for 
him to exclaim *Ah, I understand the 
art!or to deceitfully speak his heart 
by saying ' Aye, I love the artHe 
cares for it not, likes it not, for if he did 
he would not to the last pie, each day, 
total his figures up. Took it him not 
months of labour to be able to correct¬ 
ly use the addition table ? Yea, verily 
did it, yet thinks he, that without any 
struggle he can appreciate the unprac¬ 
tical art. Deadened is, by drudging 
routine, I say, in that man, the care for 
art. The artist paints not for he, and 
cares not if he, his work, cannot under¬ 
stand or purchase. 

The true artist drudges never for a 
wage. It is his pride. He works for 
love and not for gain. 

And you the lady and gentleman who 
into club and cocktail-culture do in¬ 
clude the art, do you to the present day 
rules conform, but get not muddled 
up, in the serious muddle of art, you 
who already tippy and muddled up 
are. 

I, above, a few muddled phrases have 
writ. You who have read them are, 
out of doubt, by my muddled bungle 

19 
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unconvinceci/ and prone to chaff, on 
such a muddle up. Art, it never pellu¬ 
cid was, yet still say I, I care to, in the 
art-muddle, ever myself muddle up. 
The ball of wool, played with by the 
cat, is surely a veritable muddle up^ 
yet one strinQ^ is there in that seeming¬ 
ly muddled heap, and it is but the 
perseverinQ^ one, anxious to untan<^ie 
the tangle, and rewind that wool aright, 
who may, after perseverance, find the 
beginning of the string, and follow it 
over thread and under thread until he 
one day will find himself at the other 
end. Thuswise it is with the artist, 
and achieve will he, he who gets not 
giddy, nor sick of heart, winding and 
unwinding the twisted, knotted, and 
undefined, strands of art. Yea he, he 
alone will reach the goal. 

Mary 
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I have trampeci many a mile. I have 
kept your foot warm and. protected 
from beneath. I am the sole of your 
shoe. I am tough and I am rough. 
You leave me covered with the dust 
and the dirt you pick up on the Road. 
To brush my hard surface you consider 
to be waste of time. Yes tough and 
rough I am, and have need to be, to 
tread the stony paths of the Road. But 
I have a heart too. I can see the 
gravel and the grubs I have to trample 
under me as you use me to pursue 
your way on the Road. Is not my 
heart often split in twain as spiders and 
tiny grubs are crushed, engraven in 
the dust, as you carelessly cover them 
with me, the sole of your shoe ? You 
see them not ; your eyes unpractised, 
and unused, cannot see the grain and 
the grit of life which make up the dust 
of the Road. 

In the puddles is reflected the life, as it 
appears to be, above the Road. But it 
is the Road you must tread, you cannot 
escape to travel along its gravel and to 
its distant turn. The Above must ever 
remain a mystery while you are on the 
Road. Only dim flashes, in the 
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rain-drop puddles, can give you a 
remote idea what is up above, above 
the gravel of the Road. 

I, the sole of your shoe, can survive 
on the Road, because I am rough and 
I am tough, and, it is I who keep the 
weaker life beneath my tread. I have 
seen the tiny hairy-legged spider 
scamF>er away with all his might, when 
he has heard the tramp, and the thump, 
of me on the Road. The rabbit has 
scuttled away to his hole, the snail has 
drawn in his feelers and his head, the 
worm has disappeared, and the little 
sparrow has flown swiftly above, when 
the sound of my approaching is heard. 
The ant-hills, those miracle structures 
of fine crumbs of earth laid in order 
one over the other by the hand of the 
ingenious and busy ant, have been flat¬ 
tened and trampled, and many a black 
ant crushed beneath me, through your 
clumsy uncaring fault. 

It is the Road that you tread, but,—I 
see that it is not for the Road that you 
care. Those weaklings you trample 
under foot, those lives you ruin, those 
homes you spoil, those tiny creatures 
you scare with your heartlessness, 
must all be accounted for, when the 
end of the Road is reached. You can 
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not spoil and treat the Road so indiffer¬ 
ently and escape paying the amount 
cost for the repairing of spirits and 
hearts, broken by you, on the Road. 
The names of those that you deal with 
on the Road, are all written down. At 
the end of the Road you will see the 
signpost directing you which way to 
go. One arm of the signpost is white, 
and the other is painted black. If your 
name is writ on the arm which is white 
then I congratulate you, but, if it is on 
the black painted arm then go ahead, 
and pay for the damage you have done 
on the Road. I won't follow you there, 
I, the sole of your shoe, for it was not I 
who caused so much pain on the Road, 
it was you with your indifferent 
tread. Go, if the black painted arm 
bids you the way, hard heart and stony, 
I bid you Good-bye. 


Mary 



THE CONNOISSEUR 


To dttfino, O conncdsgour, be not Haaty, 

A beer^ so delttsively tasty. 

Connoisseurs there are, connoisseurs 
there t>e, connoisseurs of every thing 
and thingamy, t>e it of art, t>e it of 
wine, t>e it of tea, b>e it of t>eer, t>e 
it of honey, be it of style and fit of 
coat, of cigars, of friends, or be it of 
wives. Within the dictionary's pages do 
I peep to define, to assure myself that I 
do know, prior to teasing the words I 
write so, that what is he, he that 
connoisseur. Does say it upon those 
fine leaves, the lexicon within, that a 
connoisseur is he who does know, has 
the power to judge the kind, distinguish 
the good from the bad, the sweet from 
the bitter, the rotten from the whole¬ 
some, the little from the big, the ancient 
from the modern, the white from the 
black, the delusive from the frank. Con¬ 
noisseur is he who is a critical judge 
and can verify the genuine Quality and 
age of some art, some wine, some 
beauty. He is an inspector, a tester, 
a taster ; one who examines attentively 
the concoction of, the possibilities of, 
the history of, and can foretell the past, 
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the present, and the future, of his 
object under view. Who studies, per¬ 
uses, hastens not to pronounce the de¬ 
cision which he, by deep contempla¬ 
tion, has hit upon. Opines he never 
upon that certain object he is judging, 
scrutinizing, and studying, till he does 
discover that every line, every curve, 
every point, by a sort of inner geomet¬ 
ric reasoning, does combine and make 
one perfect whole. I have heard say 
that men become bearded, wrinkled, 
and blowzed, in the tasting of beer ; do 
sniff, do sip, do ponder, o'er barrels of 
beer, do test each one again and again 
from spoon or nipperkin, do pause, 
do weigh all up within their minds 
and stomachs, before pronouncing 
which barrel of beer is sure the most 
wholesome malt brew. So over wine, 
have heard I say, tipsy mind follows 
tipsy mind trying to clear which is 
the most fruity wine; they hardly 
know, they are intoxicated so, yet 
never, the wine, define until sure. 
There may be connoisseurs of winkles, 
of shrimps, of barnacles, of crabs, red 
lobsters and toads, of white mice, of 
rabbit's pink eyes,— yet I know't not, for 
I, I very little know ; there is very little 
knowledge in this world of knowing 
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and learning. Judged may be the 
shrimp upon the style of antennae, the 
length of goatee at its tail, yet no 
connoisseur would pass that shrimp as 
a crustacean superb unless he its very 
flesh and juice did upon his tongue 
place, and did swallow it down the long 
red lane. If fared it welL that shrimp 
meat, with his inner man, he, the shrimp 
connoisseur, would sure, with certifi¬ 
cate and medal, define that shrimp 
carcass as ‘ fine fish *. Sure the connois¬ 
seur of durable cloth he wears it, and 
ne'er it does doff, bathes he beneath 
that stuff he connoisseuring is, sleeps 
he within it, wears it in cold in heat, in 
rain in sleet, in fog in hail. Unless he 
such trials it gives, and it such trials 
endures, he cannot truly connoisseur 
that durable stuff. And so have I noted 
connoisseurs of wives do, in judgement 
of perfect wives, vary. Some do con¬ 
noisseur as superb the lean, others the 
round, some the tall, others the dwar¬ 
fish, some the productive, others the 
otherwise, some the learned and wise, 
others the ignorant and able-to-cook 
wives, some those who do stitch, do 
mend, do sweep, do polish, do dust, do 
garden, do cook tasty meals and 
pulkas blown early in the morn, ere 
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hardly the end of dawn. Some con¬ 
noisseurs choose the dainty wives and 
young, others the ugly and far from 
young, who ne'er do, their husbands 
from, the risk of being kidnapped, 
dread. How he, the wife connoisseur, 
does choose he his bride ? Watches he 
beforehand her actions, her styles, her 
ways, her fancies, and fads, her every 
move and turn ? Follows he behind 
her while she a mademoiselle is, watch¬ 
ing, connoisseuring, that mademoiselle ? 
Does he ponder well, does he devise 
whether there, in that fair one, sees he 
elements that are reguisite to the per¬ 
fect wife, sure signs that all her points, 
all her lines, her acts, do co-ordinate 
in a perfect geometric form, a 
masterpiece of wife, such as he does 
want, does long for, and will marry? 
Few, say I, do connoisseur well their 
wives before matrimony, thus is sorrow, 
is Quarrel, is misery, prevalent in family 
life. It is the husband's job to consider 
well, before he extends his hairy hand 
towards one fair of form and face, lest 
he, through insufficient prevision upon 
the pros and cons of that fair maid's 
concoction, should act rashly, be ravish¬ 
ed, infatuated, and put his lips to her 
beverage which, though temptingly 
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fair^ foamingly frothy, and sweet, is 
meant not for him,—should eschew not, 
should sip, woo, then rue,—should find, 
followin<g nuptials, her beverac^e sus- 
tainingr not, warmin<g not, cheering not 
up, his tender stomach and heart; un¬ 
complying find her wifely habits 
with his needs, settled tendencies, and 
desires ; discover that she, the mirthful 
maid is, after all, incongruous with his 
sober habits and neurotic nerves. He 
who scorns that old-time warning wail 
'Think well young man before you, the 
matrimonial leap, do take does sadly 
rue, following wedlock, the step he has¬ 
tily took without connoisseuring well. 
Be O be not tempted, enticed, ensnared, 
impatient, and fall at first sight in love. 
Be warned by timely warning, O you 
the man pining after matrimony, who 
not connoisseur-wisely inclined is, 
when sipping the dainty beauties of 
the town, lest you should slip in the 
sip, sip awrong, and slip, tempted ; 
like as unto a beer which appears well 
brewed, soothing, apparently contains 
no pickle-hot sting or meretricious 
hop-froth upon its top but does, when 
within the nipperkin, prove most 
inappropriate for your digestion. O fie ! 
Fie bad connoisseurs of wives ! 
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W€et-toeety ho^v 1 do appul 
Town qufirters o?i the Mull / 

Dear husband, I never had troubles 
such as asthma, cold in my beak, cricks 
in my toes, when we lived out Chaburji 
side. Why did the craze for a home 
in select and fashionable quarters 
appeal to you so ? I declare, since we 
moved our nest to the Mall, that I have 
never had a qood niqht's sleep. Those 
motor cars seem to be whizzing past, 
and shaking the foundations of our 
nest, night and day. Fear you not that, 
one day, so much jolting about may 
not crack some egg, or cause one of 
our young to be born with a broken 
leg ? Such noise, so many tinkling 
tonga bells, grating motor horns, they 
have affected me so, that I do feel I 
have forgotten how to sing. My throat, 
and the delicate sound-box, have been 
choking with the smoke from the 
chimneys, and the dirt which the 
sweeper sweeps up each night. Oh, 
tweet, tweet, I was never in such a 
state before,—and to think that it is all 
due to your little bit of pride ! After all 
in what way is our house on the Mall 
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superior to the one we lived in away 
out in Chahurji ? In plan and con¬ 
struction I declare this one is not so fine 
looking. The hits of string which you 
collected from the dusty waste places in 
the back-gardens of the Mall, the bits of 
broken bamboo slips from the window 
chicks, simply irritate my skin, they are 
not soft and clean like the grasses we 
collected from the fields out Chaburji 
side. Mrs. Sparrow, in nest number 
six, in the third tree from Anarkali, 
whispered to me that the young which 
are hatched in the trees of the dusty 
Mall are not strong and fine, and grow 
up full of deceit, and thieve from 
private gardens too, for, where else can 
they find food ? There are no pleasant 
com crops growing on the tarred 
surface of the Mall. The idea that our 
tiny ones will be robbers and conceited 
young men and maids, just makes me 
sorry and sad. For days I have sat on 
these eggs, and to think that only 
thieves and proud birds will be -hatch¬ 
ed ! Indeed, I shall not let them out 
of the nest, and allow them not to steal 
the grubs and the seeds from the 
private gardens on the Mall. 

How well I remember those trees which 
bend their branches to the ground, 
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and what a fine time we all had sitting 
in a row in the peepal tree, which grew 
just near to the village of Chung. O 
husband, even though you have be¬ 
come proud, do you never call to 
mind that peepal tree ? Do you never 
think of the sun, which, in the morning, 
as it poked up its shining red edge 
from the East, would wake us up, and 
away we would fly to the corn-field, all 
wet with the dew of the night, fill our 
stomachs with the delicious grain, then, 
our whole beings strengthened with 
that wholesome food, fly about in the 
fields, try almost to reach the summit 
of the sky, then alight on the topmost 
twig of a tree, rest there awhile and 
let our voices ring. Well I remember 
how they echoed through the air in the 
stillness of the morn. There would be 
other birds we would meet on the 
way, and I remember we used to 
compete with each other as to who 
could sing the highest trill, or try to 
beat the sjDeed of the flight of one 
another. In the clear crystal puddles 
of rain we used to dip our wings in 
the early morn, and splash, our young 
ones too would come with us, don't you 
remember ? Don't you remember 
the cool feel of the water, and how a 
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few sips of it would pick us up and 
drive away the feeling of exhaustion, 
after our morning exercise in the 
fields ? The only dust I remember out 
there was that which the buffaloes 
scuffled up from the road, as they 
passed beneath the peepal tree. But 
did we mind ? Of course we did not ! 
Why, we would go and ride on the 
buffalo's back, and sit on the buffalo's 
nose. Dust would be everywhere, like 
as if it was the morning fog, and we 
did not know where we were going, 
but, we were riding, there was no need 
to worry, for, we could not bump into 
anything, and the kindly old buffalo 
he never complained. I think we were 
not very heavy, so he did not mind, I 
am sure we did not weigh so much as 
the load he pulled behind. But here, 
on the Mall, there are no long-nosed 
good-natured buffaloes, I wonder why 
they do not come this way ? They are 
humble of heart, and so prefer that 
side. They are not proud like the 
husband I have, who has come to live 
here for the sake of his vanity. What 
better society do you find here may I 
ask ! Can you ever enjoy a trip on the 
nose of a Rolls Royce ? I don't think 
so, I, so far, have never cared to try. 
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Perhaps my proud husband has, but, 

I warn you husband, if ever you do, I 
know you will lose your hold. Remem¬ 
ber that saying ‘Pride goeth before a 
fall', note that it goes at a breakneck 
speed, and its back is not soft so that 
you can grip tightly to it as you can to 
the buffalo's back. It is better if you 
leave it alone, and forget not these 
words that I have said to you. Should 
you harm one of your wings, or twist an 
ankle by a fall from a car, then who 
will guard me and the young ? 

If I was a bad wife and unfaithful, I 
would leave you here, alone, on the 
Mall, and let you look after the family. 
I would go back to the fields. There 
are no end of bachelors living out 
there, and 'twould be no difficult task 
for me to marry one of them. It would 
serve you right, proud husband of 
mine, who brought me away from the 
fields, and built me a nest of hard 
scratchy chick straws, in this leafless 
tree on the Ivlall. How I just long for 
the taste of a moist fresh worm, such as 
we picked up in early morn, and, what 
would I not give to spend a peaceful 
undisturbed night in a big tree out 
away from the town. The mist of night 

used to cool the warm air in the 
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summer-time. As it rose from the 
fields I recall how its dampness would 
give us relief from the heat. 

Husband mine, I have sacrificed much 
for you. My rheumatics can never 
get well I know, whilst I live in this 
town house, but, a faithful wife I am, 
and, I will remain with you. I meant 
not to complain, but at times I do 
feel sad. But, I assure you, if you 
promise to never again visit that socie¬ 
ty bird down the road, that I will for¬ 
give you and ne'er forsake you so long 
I live. But, mark my word, one more 
late night out, and I leave your nest for 
good ! 
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TO WIT. IT IS I 


J fji acLTh, a-dead and yane^ 

Unlimh^d^ bants fram bone, 

]\ify boon, a tomb. 

My fibula is rotted, exposes it my tibia. 
My metatarsals and phalanges have 
dropped off through having lain so 
long in the earth. My ligamentum 
patellae no more controls the action of 
my knee. My femur, once a goodly to 
look upon bone, is lying apart from my 
pelvic girdle into which, the acetabu¬ 
lum, it once did fit. Ages have gone 
since the last remnants of my triceps 
and fleshy biceps were devoured by 
the horned hideous grubs and the 
limbless earth so choking and dreaded 
by fresh corpses 'neath the ground. 
Humerus, yea, once it comely looked 
hanging from the glenoid cavity of the 
scapula, the cavity within which it, 
remarkably, once did rotate. Scrunched 
up, and digested by now, is my spinal 
column, my lumba, my dorsal, my 
cervical, vertebrae, by the gnawing 
rat. Strong grew the earthy life upon 
the food which I bore on my now dry 
naked bones when I was covered over, 
after I expired from mortal life, by the 
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kindly, privacy desiring, sexton. It 
thrived, grew fat. It welcomed my 
t>ody in the cold clayey grave. It has 
liked me, has found me appetible, 
being of not too bad a sort of meat 
concocted. Grumbled it not, the under¬ 
earth life, that it was just a bit lean and 
saltly, that dry starved flesh which once 
covered, held together, and adorned, 
my ugly unrefined skeleton. It, being 
particular not on flavour, gobbled up 
my albuminous matter and left my 
bones, in damp and rot, to, by lime 
deposit, calcify. Displaced by the 
impertinent burrowing rodent do my 
bones lie, one here, one there. See my 
second floating rib, it is five feet hence, 
many days ago I, to him, farewell did 
bid. 

Yes I am he, he who you cursed and 
kicked to damnation. I, a-dead and 
gone. Who now you worship and 
adore, and empty your safe to procure 
a piece of my soul I left in thickly 
daubed paint ; once considered un¬ 
stylish and crude, work of a man sense¬ 
less and mad,—now hailed as if most 
sane and divine, those touches master¬ 
ly and fine. Yea, I am no more. Such 
much as of me is, has spoken. I but a 
few calcified bones do now vaunt to 
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fc»e. I am he. whose name trickles out 
from your cultivated, mouths. I am he, 
the artist, dead. Died in misery and 
pain, lived like a despised mongrel, 
diseased, and mad. Mocked t>y the 
crowd, ignored and shunned by art 
admirers of my day. W^as refused 
entrance from every show, rejected, 
and out cast. My work, amongst the 
heap, did the callous stiff-collared 
judges throw. When alive scorned, 
hated, disliked, and despised. Starved, 
and driven to madness by the apathy 
was I, I who meant to feed your souls 
with beauty and love. 

He, the fashionable painter, who knew 
how to collect by his pretty, pleasing, 
sensuous, fashionable, art a crowd of 
admirers, and recognisers, and buyers, 
in his day, lies here also; neighbours are 
we today. Such much as of him does 
remain, is, as such much as of me is, 
putrid, ugsome, vile. I see not his work 
now, as did I in his day on earth, upon 
your walls. Why ? Why ? Of course, 
'tis none but the vogue, none but which 
happens to be talked about, none but 
what is in fashion, you show upon your 
walls ! It happens that I, by the grace 
of the devil Fashion, am today popular. 
Spoken by tongue is my name and my 
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works are hangingr upon your walls for 
show,—not to show my art, but to show 
how up to date you are. 

Aye, I, do rotted, lie. You now laud 
my name, knowing not that you do 
tickle my vanity as I, bone from bone, 
in the tomb, lie. No, never will I rise 
again, never will I step across your 
porch to once again make you shun 
me and ignore my art. No, I won't 
cause you to ever again feel shy of my 
poverty, my earless presence in your 
room, by arising from my tomb I say. 
Assured be. See I, limb from limb, in 
bits lie, and, as I say, full of vanity and 
tickled to death by your funny way. 
Mad crowd, you listened Him not, you 
recognised Him not, but denied Him, 
when he was alive. You wished Him 
to be crucified on the cross and, 
when dead, to, your Saviour, be. You 
selfish crowd,—such is your devotion, 
your recognition, and, such is your 
way. Amen, full stop ! 
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Afomt TtotJUty tno-usy rnottse «»/* /, 
tSlyy »ti ff high in stat*fy J /»>. 

My dear do not weep, and my children 
pray do not tickle me so with your 
whiskers. Yes. I know that you loved 
your papa very much, t>ut still, I think 
it just a bit selfish of you to wish that 
your papa should not enjoy the peace 
of death. I feel so composed, so rest¬ 
ful lying here. No mouse from our 
hole has yet been privileged, as am I, 
to lie in state on the studio floor. V\/Tiy, 
the first wife I had died behind the 
skirting, the next one got her tail 
caught in a trap. Well, I do admit 
that she deserved it, for she an enor¬ 
mous appetite had, and the smell of 
cheese, in a mousetrap, was too tempt¬ 
ing for her to resist. Yes, my dears, that 
mellow vitalizing aroma of a scrap of 
gorgonzola cheese was the cause of 
her death. The remembrance of that 
second spouse of mine has always 
caused me to heave and sigh. She 
died, as I have already told you, thro¬ 
ugh her greed for the taste of a piece 
of mild smelling cheese. Little she 
cared, as she lay in the trap, that the 
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children were left for me to look 
after, to feed, to wash, and to 
trim their whiskers and claws. Four 
pairs of children ! Indeed, it is not a 
widower's job to attend to his young, 
so I did the only sensible thing I could, 
I fed them not, and, though it was a sad 
sight for me, they crept out and 
fed upon the crumbs on the floor. 
Well, that was not a respectable way 
to be brought up, and they knew it, 
and to me they would turn up their 
noses and twist their whiskers in rage. 
So I closed my door on them, and they, 
wise children that they were, went and 
made their homes elsewhere. You, 
my dear, should not do as I did. Re¬ 
member that all of your husband's 
habits are not good. Feed the children 
well, and they will stay in the home, but, 
be warned, don't be tempted by the 
scent of a piece of cheese. You know 
that I will now have no need of such 
things as cheese and shortcake bis¬ 
cuits, and so will not have to risk my 
neck nibbling into brown paper bags 
any more. For having led a good life 
I will be well provided with all 
the dainties I wish for, by the cooks 
who bake in the kitchen of the Har¬ 
bourage for mice. I believe they must 
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h>e accomplished cooks, so, my dear, do 
not worry for my inner man, and, 
though it may cause your mouth to 
water, they are sure to provide Swiss 
gruyere cheese too. 

My dear Minnie, if you weep much 
more, I shall be obliged to ask you 
to wiF>e up, with your tail, the pool 
of tears on the floor. I do not wish 
that the folks should find my fur wet 
and sticking to my skin when they 
come in the morn. I am not a proud 
mouse, but I wish that they should see 
that I come from a respectable family. 
That should be your wish too, my 
dear, so pray weep no more. I do not 
wish you to spoil the trim of your tail, 
for, I was always proud of its rigidity, 
and the delicate fluff which grows on it. 
I desire that when they bear me away 
that the sight of it disappearing down 
our hole may please me, and that its 
beauty may ever remain fresh in my 
memory. Keep the door of the hole 
closed with that bit of old leather boot 
my dear, for, who knows, there may be 
prowlers in the studio at night. I would 
not like to think that, after my death, 
my wife had been courted by some 
other mouse. 

Wipe your eyes my dear, put your 
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whiskers behind your ears, and give 
your husband a farewell kiss. I do not 
now feel thirsty, as I did before my 
lungs drew in their last gasp of breath. 
I recall how terribly parched was my 
throat after eating that nice flavoured 
morsel. It was a concoction of butter 
and something else. It tasted good, 
and it was very fresh, for I saw them 
take it out of a round wooden box which 
bore a red label. It might have been 
a costly delicacy, though, if it was, I 
wonder why they put it down here, 
they are not in the habit of putting their 
food on the floor. But, anyway, it 
tasted good. Perhaps they knew that I 
would die soon, for I am guite an old 
mouse you know, so they put down a 
taste of it for me to try. I wasn't slow 
at gobbling it up, and, feeling satisfied 
and well fed, I expired here on this 
spot. Now I only wait for the morn to 
break, when all will come and gaze on 
me. No doubt some will remark on 
the fine shape of my nose, or discuss 
if I am very old or no. Maybe others 
will like the curve of my back, some 
may even admire my whiskers, whilst 
others may find my tail an agreeable 
length. As I said before, I am the first 
mouse who has lain in state on the 
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studio floor. The sight of me will greet 
their eyes as the light breaks through 
the window after dawn. 

My dears, the night, I fear, is almost 
gone. Now, go back to the hole and let 
me guiet lie, so that I may arrange the 
expression of my mouth to an agree¬ 
able smile. But, before you go, just 
smooth into place the few ruffled hairs 
on my back. I should hate the folks to 
think that I had brushed not my coat 
before death. And tell me, my dear 
Minnie, is my tail arranged in an aesthe¬ 
tic way ? And that left leg should it be 
a little nearer to the right ? Will the 
light reflect on my whiskers, do you 
think, as the door is opened in the 
morn? There were few friends I had, 
but, when you meet them my dear, re¬ 
member me to them, for, though I may 
have fought with the other inmates of 
the floor, I bear none of them any 
grudge today. Tell them so my dear 
when you meet them next. 

Now leave me alone, else I shall irrit¬ 
able become. Go home to your hole, 
leave the door ajar, and sgueak softly 
to me from within. And my dear the 
last warning from your man, seek not 
for dainty morsels on the floor, and let 
not the aromatic gorgonzola cheese 
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tempt you to a death in a trap. And, 
my dear, should any one ask you to 
accept the bond of matrimony with 
him, think of me my dear, and my 
advice,—do not ! 



SHEIKH SA'DI MEDITATES 


The gallery rmtrrmtrm. Sold f 
Sold / That poet of old ! 

I am flattered, puffed up with such 
pride, that I can scarce hold myself 
within the frame. To think that I, a 
work disliked by the artist, should be 
admired, praised, deemed by one 
honest outspoken gentleman to be one 
of the best pictures in the show, and 
now to bear upon my frame the label. 
Sold! I always had the suspicion that 
it is not the artists who can judge a 
work of art. Know they only how to 
draw with the pencil and tint the paper 
with colour and brush. I knew that I 
was a good work of art, for am I no 
other than the picture of a poet ! A 
poet renowned and revered. Could a 
portrait of such a one be a bad work 
of art ? I did think that the artist 
painted the landscape a bit too green, 
and I did think that the hand of the poet 
was a bit clumsy and big, but, in spite 
of all that, I hang now as sold, to 
be, from now on, hung on a drawing¬ 
room wall. Admired by one who was 
bold enough to admit it. 

Why do the artists paint in oils, and in 
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crude forms which cannot be under¬ 
stood ? I note that the many who look at 
them comprehend them not, but, being 
the custom to appreciate such things, 
deceive themselves by outwardly ad¬ 
miring them. I know it is for such 
pictures as I that they bear a liking 
taste, they breathe a sweeter air when 
they look at me, even though I am 
done in a sort of a duplicate style of 
the old Mughal or Rajput miniatures, 
and even though such pictures as I are 
mere tricks of technigue, cunning 
hiding of bad drawing by washing and 
rubbing until the picture becomes a 
sort of mist. Beneath such humbug 
technigue none the bad feeble drawing 
can detect. It is sad that most have lost 
the sense of bashfulness for they blush 
not beneath the illusive remark they 
utter, when they condemn such works 
as I, class us old-fashioned, and out-of- 
date. They like such as I, but, condemn 
such as I. 

'Twould be honourable to art, if love it 
you do, if you with frankness would 
opine. If you are chasing the capric¬ 
ious craze then I can stop you not from 
persuading your otherwise inclined 
minds that you like the modern art. But 
warn you I can to deceive yourselves 
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not, for, if you do, you will never, even 
if wish it you do, fc>e at>le to appreciate 
a real work of art. Nourish not your 
ignorance by liking one thing and 
talking contrariwise, when opining on 
matters concerned with art. Avaunt. 

Mary 





O BUY YE NONE OTHER 


W^himfter ^oeil for winkles and Awaia waro 
'WJhen whoftp*r’H warrant th«y toarranty and 

Imuzr. 

The sweetest scented soap, the cream¬ 
iest lather it produces, inducing a 
youthful complexion like milk and roses 
to bloom upon the fairest, the darkest, 
the softest, the supplest, even the most 
blemishy, shrivelly. and wrinkly, skin. 
"Beauty soap of discriminating users." 
Buy O buy ! See you not its guaran¬ 
tee, see you not this photograph ? 
Read you not this name, need you 
more proof to induce you to buy this 
soap ? Lovely Radhika Rani, the 
dazzling star of the Indian screen, the 
most beautiful, the most famous, pos¬ 
sessing the finest skin in Ind, doth 
advertise for us our soap. She gives her 
autograph, and her face's photograph, 
and by these we sell our soap. Michael, 
the bonniest, the plumpiest, baby in 
London Town, fed since birth on Nestle's 
milk. His likeness see you here, 'tis 
guarantee that this is good milk, this 
Nestle's milk. Buy here from this stall 
stockings worn by the fairest lady of 
the land, she advertises, assures their 
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perfection, by the testimonial of leg 
photograph. See here her name upon 
the ticket writ. Why O why be bald ? 
O be not thin and poor of hair upon 
the head when you can grow irresistible 
locks, "glamorous tresses that lure and 
fascinate even the Gods", by purchasing 
today one bottle of this hair restorer, 
guaranteed effective by a local artist of 
renown ! Ah ! And here is just the 
thing for you. You, the corpulent, 
who wail beneath the weight of those 
few extra pounds of adipose tissue. 
Of Kruschen salts, my dear, as much 
as you upon a sixpence can pile up, 
put you each morn into your cup 
of tea, and drink it up. Within a few 
weeks you, my dear, will find yourself 
the proud owner of a slim and boyish 
figure. Kruschen salts. "It has worked 
wonders with me". I, whose photogra¬ 
phic likeness you gaze upon here, was 
once obese like you, my dear. "I was 
lO stone 13 pounds five months ago, I 
am now 9 stone 7 pounds". Believe my 
testimony and be fat no more O fattish 
one, when the "safest and surest thing, 
Kruschen salts" can do the slimming 
trick for you. It effects, my dear, a 
perfect natural clearance of all that 
you eat but can digest not, and is ob- 
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tainable at every qualified druqshop. 
Take Kruschens ! Try not the QUACKS, 
to consume those little pads of extra 
fats ! And here have I for you the 
thinly, leanly, and scrawny, who much 
of bone do show, "tiny, tasteless, suqar- 
coated tablets" quaranteed to round out 
the uncontoured fiqure to an attractive 
qirlish curvature. See here writ, the 
testimony. “Thin women qet plump 

and beautiful.if cheeks are hollow, 

neck strinqy, arms and leqs thin and 
bony and your chest flat", then simply 
take at the close of each meal “two, 
tiny, tasteless, suqar-coated tablets" 
from out of this attractive qlass bottle, 
and do them swallow down, within a 
period of but a few days you, O you the 
thinly, the undertoned, the under- 
weiqhted, will be plumply, comely, and 
qainly, to look upon. Waste O waste not 
another day in this your wasted state. 
Be plump ! Be becominq! Be brawny ! 
Take, in two by two doses, these “tiny, 
tasteless, suqar-coated tablets" today. 
Come inside the exhibition, buy this 
work of art. Admired by the Maha¬ 
raja ! It is quarantee that this is the 
finest picture in the show. Open ye the 
paqes of this little book, read here 
praises by the renowned poet upon 
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this little poem. Buy ye it! Guaranteed 
a gem of poetic art since highly spoken 
of by a renowned poet of the land. 
The best bat, this Slazenger's tennis 
racket. Fred Perry the world-renowned 
champion at tennis uses it. Buyer, 
buy ye none other, for this bat alone 
brought Perry fame ! Know ye not that 
"20 Wimbledon championships have 
been won with Slazenger's rackets" ? 
See ! See here a colour reproduction 
of the beauteous Mona Lisa ! "Leonardo 
Da Vinci, who painted this famous 
masterpiece, Mona Lisa, was the most 
versatile man the world has ever seen". 
Even though he be dead years agone 
his name does, amongst the Masters, 
live, and does afford for our oil a master 
guarantee, for his Qualities "excellence 
and versatility are the Qualities to be 
found in Shell motor oil". Use Shell! 
Do you smoke ? Of course young man 
you do ! Then try this brand, "a young 

man's discovery.of curious cut" 

tobacco, recommended by none other 
than theVicar ! You could doubt not the 
Vicar's word so let the Vicar "put you on 
to a good thing.. .Three Nuns". Dampen 
not, O smoker do not "damp his mis¬ 
sionary ardour". The Vicar's likeness see 
you here. Countenance brightened by 
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an honest well-meaning smile, pipe in 
mouth, as he, the church gate handle, 
grips. A picture “guite heautiful to be¬ 
hold" which manifests his thorough 
satisfaction of the "original tobacco of 
curious cut" which he smokes in his 
pipe. Buy O buy an ounce of “Three 
Nuns" today. To wit, this is how all 
things are classified in worth and sold ! 
Print the autograph of some big man of 
the land upon the wrapping of your 
packet of tea, your box of soap suds, 
your bottle of hair oil, your ounce of 
tobacco, your tin of condensed milk, or 
upon your literary ware a few lines from 
the literary famed one, and guarantee 
of their perfection ensure ! The story- 
writer, the poem-penner, the soap- 
maker, the picture-painter, the stocking- 
knitter, the biscuit-baker, the milk-pre¬ 
server, the cold-cream potter, the face- 
powder boxer, the salmon-tinner, the 
racket-catgutter, do guarantee for the 
excellence of their products by auto¬ 
graphs of men or women of note. Buy 
ye none others, save such goods which 
such guarantees do bear without their 
wrappers, within their boxes, upon 
their labels. Other goods of this kind 
are fake, are imposters in the art, or 
QUACKS ! Such productions. 
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boasting of no autographs from the 
famed ones, are not to be considered, 
they are to be shunned, debarred from 
those arts or trades. This is the age, 
this contemporary age, to advertise 
and then sell,—buy ye not, judge not 
as good a production, be it of art or 
commerce, unless it upon its wrapping 
a testimonial does display. It is the 
age, the age to buy for advert's sake, 
not for the Quality or worth the goods 
contain ! 


Mary 



THE MISER'S COIN 


Round of form, 

O f Afammoth born. 

I once dwelt in the close foul air of an 
earthen pot. It was full of coins such 
as I. We lay there all day we were 
counted at ni«ght and laid out one by 
one on the floor, by the spidery, bony, 
and shrivelled, hands of a miser. He 
was a master of the art. He knew how 
to keep us, and add to our number by 
the craftiness of his wicked ways. Many 
a time a lie was heard on his lips, 
nay,—almost every time they parted a 
falsehood escaped from within. As I 
have just said, he was crafty and would 
deal in the lowest of tricks. It was his 
habit, yea, it had become his very 
being to cringe and whine, and to 
starve his frame for the ecstasy of 
adding one more of us round devils to 
his earthen pot. Yes, we are devils, 
we belong to him, the miser who keeps 
us in the earthen pot. His heart is as 
hard as the substance of the pot, though 
you can break the pot, for it is of clay, 
but the heart of the miser is of stone, it 
cannot be broken by human hand even 
if you dash it against a wall. That miser, 
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the dust has lodged itself in the furrows 
of his face. The copper has stained 
his hands with the green grime. To 
collect us he gave the hair of his head, 
see it now how it shines, 'tis covered, 
though t>ald, with sweat, as he gropes 
there, yes, there in the corner, in the 
meek twinkle of the candle which is 
burning very low. 

One day it will die, that thin flame 
which flickers in this sepulchre of 
greed. The struts of this sepulchre 
they are already dead man's bones, 
they are transparent. 

Miser, you are in the heyday of youth, 
your heart leaps at the thought of your 
love, the coin, and she thrills you when 
she caresses your hand. Her touch it 
seems sweet to you. But, when the 
flame is snuffed, your love will not sus¬ 
tain you,—yet, she will not forsake you. 
With her thinly fingers she will grip, 
will turn the handle of Hell's gate. It 
will open, and you will pass through. 
Does she infatuate you still blind skin¬ 
flint ? Then why not take it—he is not 
looking—, that coin, from that blind 
beggar's cup ! 

Mary 
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Oheepy did X cheep cheep in my sleep ? 

1 heard, yes heard, a rourd, from (Jahriel bird ! 

(Jheep cheep- 

"You are not our king, neither are you 
more beautiful than we little surkh 
birds are, nor your feathers so fine 
coloured as ours, ours which are spotted 
with rosy red. We warn you Lovebird, 
it is not proper to behave as you do. 
When we take our bath why do you 
chase us around ? What a bully you 
are to treat us, your younger brothers, 
in this wise. We are proud of what we 
are, we are faithful to our traditions, 
we observe the Hindu rules, we bathe 
daily. Whether your rules are to bathe 
or not we don't know, but you appear 
most unhygienic to us. You, Lovebird, 
why do you never take a bath ? You 
are just like that parrot who ne'er takes 
a bath, though he does try a bit to be 
clean. We have seen him each morn, 
though very much afraid, sitting on the 
edge of the bowl of clean water, and 
bathing first his head then his feet. 
We have seen him gripping one side 
of the bowl with his toes, and the other 
side with his beak, as he lowers his 
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body into the water to rinse it clean 
and neat. Of course that's not the 
proper way to bathe, but it's anyhow 
better than not bathing at all. You are 
the only one in this cage who does 
not ever take a bath. Oh, how we 
enjoy ours each afternoon at four. 
After the hot hours when we have all 
been to sleep, to splash in the fresh 
water is so sweet- The Java sparrow 
he first takes his dip and, as he splat¬ 
ters the water about with his wings, 
we tiny birds sit on the floor and, on us, 
let the drops of water fall. When he 
has finished then we take our turns, 
and splash in the water three by three. 
Not one by one, for the water is much, 
and we are very small. Why, tell us, 
is your name Lovebird, for we think 
you have no heart at all. Speak up, 
and tell't us, was it a mistake, or did 
you utter a lie, when you told us, but a 
few weeks ago, that Lovebird is your 
name." 

“I told you no lie, little guarrelsome 
friends, when I told you my name is 
Lovebird. I once had a mate, most 
devoted we were, we would play, eat, 
and never were apart. On that top 
twig we would sit side by side and 
chirp to our heart's content. We were 
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true lovers, and an example for those 
in love to heed. For two full years we 
lived here, during that time we had 
seen scores of you tiny Birds come and 
go. You die off very guickly I note ! 
My mate and I, as I said just now, spent 
two blissfully happy years in this cage, 
till a few weeks ago she fell ill and died, 
and was taken away from my sight. 
That is the reason why I am always 
so sad, and, to you, appear to have 
a hard heart, though it is not really 
so, but broken in two, by the shock 
of the death of my wife. Life has little 
joy for me now. That's why I get angry, 
and chase you about. As to bathing I 
must admit to you all that I have never 
had a bath in my life. I, of a family, 
observe that creed where we need 
never have a bath. Since my parents 
did not teach me that it was right to 
bathe, so I, dear little friends, was 
never shown the way. At heart I do 
admire you for bathing day by day. I 
am not so very dirty though, as you all 
seem to think, for nature has provided 
other means by which I clean my plu¬ 
mes. I have a beak and I use it to keep 
my feathers clean. But I am a sad old 
man now, I have lost the one I adored. 

I am morbid and I want to sit alone, to 
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reflect, and to dwell on those happy 
days when my wife and I we were 
together." 

“ Dear Lovebird it has grieved us all to 
hear your woeful tale. Such stories, 
full of deep pathos, most of us guite 
truly could relate, for we have lost our 
loved ones too. We little birdies do 
not know if we, with them, will ever 
meet again. What is your idea on this 
friend Lovebird, do you think there is 
another life ?" 

” I have often thought, little brother 
birds, on this point, but 'tis one which 
I could fathom never, for we, when we 
die, are thrown in the dirt and no one 
comes to save us. There is no bright 
shining archangel bird comes and car¬ 
ries the dead birds up to the Haven, 
though I have heard say that Gabriel 
bird he comes, and takes all the dead 
birds above. And the Haven, I have 
heard say, is full of green fields, fresh 
corn crops, and big shady trees. And 
birds and birdikins they live there as 
brothers and sisters, with ne'er any 
Quarrel or strife. I have often watched 
for the Gabriel bird when some little 
bird passes o'er, but he has never 
come whilst I have watched, so I think 
perhaps he comes in the night, and if 
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MOTI MOTH AT THE CHARITY SHOW 


Real charity 
la a rarity, 

“I am glad that I crept into the long 
grass tonight to chirr my evening song, 
else run over might I have been by 
this endless traffic on the Mall. It is 
the privilege of the grasshopper, such 
as I, to be able to conceal himself, and 
watch in kind seclusion the goings-on 
around. Tonight I must needs inguire 
why such a rush of tongas and cars 
carrying gentlemen and gentleladies 
clad in fine attires, do drive past and 
do dash about on the Mall. Never saw 
1 such a hurry, such a pomp and bustle, 
surely some big occasion it must be. 
Neighbour grasshopper, can you tell 
me why—and by so doing set at peace 
my inguisitive mind—, why is there 
such a traffic passing tonight on the 
Mall ?" 

“Yes. indeed can I. It was not without 
reason that I despatched Moti moth on 
a flight to the Plaza, I too had need to 
be informed what brought so many 
people out tonight. Flying about in 
the large hall of the theatre Moti moth 
saw a wonderful sight. Rows of the 
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flashiest fashion-folk of Lahore sat and 
intently watched the acting of a play. 
He heard say it was a charity show got 
up to aid some starving people, and to 
help a nation suffering from the ravages 
of war. Said he, Moti moth, that he 
considered it inappropriate to watch 
girls dance and see their bodies snake, 
and, after having had a fill of fun and 
stage play, donate a coin to a fund. 
Thousands dying through want of food, 
children crying at the side of their 
fathers shot dead t>y the enemy's 
bullets, these are to whom those coins 
will go, those coins which were fished 
from fat pockets for the fun of seeing 
girls act. Wise, far-seeing, is Moti 
moth. He surmised to himself as he 
settled on a motionless fan, that he was 
sure that the audience had come but 
to see the play, and, that the money 
for their seats went to the wretches in 
misery and poverty, was just a thing 
by the way. Is that, said Moti, the 
right and righteous way to raise funds 
for charity ? Those who on fine 
apparel do expend can they give not 
a coin to the fund unless rewarded are 
they with a pantomime ? How little it 
seems, said Moti to me, that the rich 
really do feel for the poor, else, said 
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he, would they not feel their cons¬ 
ciences prick when sitting in the 
theatre boxes ? Ashamed are they not 
to don their dress coats just to drop a 
few coins into the famine-fund box ! 
What a cost too, thought Moti, it must 
be to set up and produce such a play, 
when all the defrays from the proceeds 
were taken, there would be, considered 
he, but a minor portion left for the 
charity. 

"On coming out into the starlit night 
Moti watched and wondered at the 
rows of motor cars. How did glare 
their eyes, said he, and with what style 
the ladies filed out from the playhouse 
and entered their respective saloons. 
It was a scene of kingly masguerade, a 
show of pageantry, sympathy was lack¬ 
ing there, a sense of splendour filled 
the air. Of course Moti, hot-headed as 
he is, needs must go and flutter about 
the tip of a cigar. It was red, said he, 
and nearly burnt him up, it was but with 
difficulty that he escaped. The scent, 
said he, of that red-tipped cigar was 
one of a rare and costly brand. And 
O dear, said he, what an aroma and 
flavour of powder and scent filled the 
air surrounding the broad diamond- 
bespangled ladies in the cars. Blinding 
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were the little glittering gems upon 
their ears, tantalizing the tinkle of 
dainty trinkets and wristlets. And such 
gossamer gowns wore the maidens that, 
but with a struggle, said Moti, he es¬ 
caped being caught and smothered in 
those transparent webs. Most meretri¬ 
cious and sickening was that got-up 
array, and he was more than thankful 
to fly away, and peacefully whirr his 
way home along the Mall. 

"Well that is all Moti told me, and I 
think you and I enough know to be 
able to picture the show just as Moti 
saw it. The rich enticed, by the bare- 
armed girls acting and dancing in the 
limelight, to readily participate in a 
poor-relief stunt. Neighbour grass¬ 
hopper, this seems to me to be the 
curious method employed when help¬ 
ing the distressed by the famine, and 
the broken by the war, in that world of 
humanity. 

"Still the tonga horse's trot, trot, trot, 
we can hear along the Mall. All 
day those half-starved creatures have 
jog-trotted the roads of Lahore, and 
now those halting, limping, animals must 
needs carry home a crowd who came 
to offer sympathy and pay, in an aristo¬ 
cratic way, their coins intended for 
charity." Mary 
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F^ondeVy ponder^ %olho a,m 7 , 

NdtHer spider^ 2Veither fly* 

I watched the pictures being hung 
upon the walls. I, through reserve, did 
not look at them well. I wove my weh 
and let myself down on Wednesday 
mom to see with care what the artists 
had hung. My hahit is to suspend my¬ 
self, it may be upright or the reverse. 
But, methinks on Wednesday morn 
last, I saw with my feet o'er my head. 
In solitude I thought, a monologue I 
wrote, the ceiling providing the floor 
for my feet. You, who may go through 
my monologue with your feet firm upon 
the ground, may not see with the eye 
of a spider, as I, or understand what I, 
the spider, do say. 

Artist, why paint you ? W^hy devote you 
your time to painting a picture ? Why 
hang you it upon the wall ? Think you 
there is time to attend to affairs of art 
when the world is upside down ? It is 
not egually balanced as it used to be. 
Why, when I, from my web, look below, 
I see things turned downside up. The 
trees in the landscap>es hang down, their 
roots seem suspended from the sky. The 
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little red flowers of the garden do not 
lift their petals above, for the sky ap¬ 
pears not to be over them, they, help¬ 
less, have turned their petalled heads 
down. The children which you have 
painted do not smile at me, instead the 
boots, which should protect their feet 
from the hard dry ground, seem to be 
weighing heavily on their heads. Painter, 
is it you who saw nature upside down 
and portrayed it so with your brush, or is 
it only I, the spider on the ceiling, who 
sees things upside down ? I do profess 
that I have the power to see things erect 
or upset, since I can climb up the wall 
with my head hanging down. I may 
cling to my web, and, with legs held 
above, look down upon the world. But 
ask I you still, why painted you those 
things? Did you them for publicity's 
sake, did you paint them because the 
world wanted it, or you have time to 
employ yourself thus ? I doubt that 
many can see the glory of the nature 
which you have copied with colour and 
brush. The mind of the world which is 
muddled and muddy in selfish aims do 
you think can enjoy such things ? 

I hung, by a thread from my web, in the 
hotel room last Wednesday morn, and I 
noted that it was with only half a heart 
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that those, you had, called, saw your 
work. The blue-durried floor of the 
exhibition hall, which I had seen below 
for a year or more, was obliterated from 
my view for but an hour or so. Since 
then I have seen but few shadows fall 
across the blue floor of the room. Oc¬ 
casionally, when I peer out from the 
ceiling corner, I see a solitary soul walk¬ 
ing below with a catalogue in his hand. 
But the gaze of that solitary soul is not 
on the pictures on the walls. It may 
account for my being head held down 
that he appears to wear a frown. 

There is a shouting from the street, the 
bird's note I cannot make out above the 
din. The shutters at the windows have 
almost blocked out the light of the sun. 
At night when the gloom enshrouds the 
pictures on the walls I seem to hear in 
the stillness the distant report of a gun. 
It echoes far away into the silence of 
the night and the lull which follows that 
report is hollow. It seems to me that in 
that void echo rings a foreboding 
doom. The parrot in its cage struggles 
against its fate. I watch it agitatedly 
walking to and fro along its perch. Like 
a sentry on the march it is, but its duty 
is never done. No one comes to relieve 
that sentry, he still must observe the 
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watch. The wind does not blow 
through the trees in the garden. Seems 
it, to me, to be an airless world outside, 
hampered by cannon and gun-shot, and 
denizens struggling against the bars 
of their cage. But the bars which bind 
them are of metal, and, from that cruel 
brutal serfdom none will ever free them 
I ween. 

Within this exhibition hall a dull still¬ 
ness prevails. The air hangs heavy, 
no cool draught creeps up the stairs 
from outside. It is stuffy all around, and 
men are stifling in it. They have not 
the nerve to climb those stairs to see 
the pictures you have hung upon the 
walls. I, just a little black heap of life, 
am choking in the effluvium which 
clogs my throat. Am blinded by a world 
which, to me, appears to be upside 
down. I cannot look at your pictures 
for they depict to me a world twisted, 
unbalanced, and black. I creep back 
in fear to my self-made web, that too 
seems not to house me well these days. 
In the dead of the night I p>eep down 
in fright at the pictures below where 
the ground seems to hang o'er the sky. 

Mary 
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You may tftink twice 
If we are but mice 

JLnd if, from beneath the sugar ice. 

You can cut a sweet-flavoured slice. 

Winnie, my dear, it is New-year's eve, 
as of former years let us go and take a 
peep at the New-year cake. Bring 
Timothy, bring Titus, and our wee babe 
Fliff who is one. He was born, if I am 
not mistaken, just a year ago this eve. 
Let us guietly leave our hole and make 
our way to the pantry, now that the 
new cook has come I think the cake 
may be put in a more accessible place. 
Oh, have no fear, that fat cook is a wee 
bit hard of hearing, and, if I am not 
mistaken, I hear a slight noise of a 
snore, doubtless she sleeps, and the 
people of the house, as you know, 
always attend the New-year's eve ball. 
Come, follow me. 

Well, there it is ! The same white sugar 
icing, the red cherries, the tiny snow¬ 
man of marzipan. 'Tis a rare sight, 
which, to see, is my delight. How 
often during the year have I longed 
for the taste of the sugar, that special 
almond-flavoured white icing of the 
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New-year cake. But Winnie, one thing 
I miss upon its summit. Remember 
you not, or can you not recall to 
mind, that always words were writ 
on top, the few syllables “A happy 
New Year to you all" ? Tonight I see 
no such lettering. The moon gives 
enough light that, were it here, I 
should be able to see it, and, since I 
can see clearly that marzipan toy, I 
think I am not mistaken that, this year, 
there are no words written on the cake. 
It is strange but, maybe, the new cook 
does not know how to write, or will 
add it in the morn of the New year. 
Neither have yet been placed upon the 
cake the candles, without which a 
New-year cake is not complete. I can¬ 
not imagine that she forgot that too, 
can you ? A New-year cake with no 
message of greeting, and no candle to 
decorate it on top ! Maybe it's a fake 
cake, just to deceive us, and the real 
cake is hidden away in a box. All 
know that the flavour of a New-year 
cake is one, which no mouse, however 
strong may be his power of self¬ 
subjection, can resist. Maybe it is 
made to trick us, though it is strange 
that they took so much pains to make it 
the same size, shape, and colour, as they 
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have done other years. 

Well, I can wait no more for taste it I 
must; resistance I cannot stand a mo¬ 
ment more. If I mount to the top and 
}ust nibble a hole, then you may all 
come and, with me, have your fill. It 
is usually a hard job to pierce the out¬ 
side sugar coat and only fit for one 
strong mouse, such as I am. Here goes ! 
Gently brush back my whiskers wife 
dear, so that I may, with more ease, bite 
a bit from the cake. Thanks ! Why, wife 
dear, 'tis a terribly hard coat of sugar, 
but sugar it is, though not of that de¬ 
licious kind, in fact I surmise a flavour 
in it which has a bitterish tinge. Never 
had I known such strange sugar as this, 
appearing good but hard and not so 
sweet as sugar should be. But, anyway, 
the start I have made and, it being the 
first birthday of our most recent son, let 
him be the first one to sample the con¬ 
tents within. But mind, little Fliff, do 
not eat too much, for, at one year of 
age your digestion is weak, and your 
capacity small. Did you sgueak to your 
papa ? Come out from the cake. Tell 
me, is anything wrong within ? Why, 
little Fliff is indeed achoking ! Why 
does he cough and sputter so ? Win¬ 
nie, my dear, give me a hand and help 
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me to lift him out. Why, upon my word, 
whatever is this ! Dust, grit, hard scraps 
of metal, powder, and a roar of guns 
within. There is a whine and a groan. 
Surely this is not the New-year cake 
that we are peering in. I see no sweet 
currants, no spices, no luscious raisins, 
no almonds, no peel, of which it has, 
of previous years, been filled. It is 
black, vile smelling, just like the rotting 
bones of man. Stench, as if no drop of 
sherry had been added in. Maybe it 
is the fake cake after all, though why 
did it, from outside, appear almost like 
other New-year cakes have Been ? It 
is now that I see the reason why the 
cook has not written the words ” A 
happy New Year to all" for, mark you, 
if all taste of it, as indeed I am sure they 
all must, they won't for long days, get 
over the indigestion it causes them. It 
is indeed a heavy-cannoned cake which 
I have bitten in. 

Winnie, Timothy, Titus, and Fliff, come, 
let us creep away to our cosy hole, for 
the iciness of night does chill me, and, 
on the morrow when the cake is cut, 
let us not forget to peep out and watch 
the expressions when all see the con¬ 
tents of the cake. I wonder, could 
that old fat cook really write or, did 
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she out of spite omit "A happy New 
Year to you all" ? 

You all will have to take 
A piece of New-year cake. 

Not a crumb can ever <30 waste. 
Whether of sweet or bitter taste. 

Mary 
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Abhor ymt my dofjgish^ noisome smell. 

Yet do 0 , since rloy, has tale to tell. 

Little hair have I left on my body. My 
hide exposed—an unnatural peculiar¬ 
ity—, does itch me to lift my hind leg 
to scratch ever that titillating skin. 
None do aught hut kick me, me, the 
stray and starving dog. I crouch be¬ 
neath where the butcher hangs the 
joints of meat and pick up the scraps 
fallen from the whittle. Little nourish¬ 
ment give they me, for the Quantity, that 
miserly man lets fall, is meagre. Clean 
water find I not to guench my par¬ 
ched throat, but, lap I from the dirty 
puddle. I. a mad, half-dead, diseased, 
vile, and repulsive dog, do find no re¬ 
lief from my suffering. From street to 
street I limp, am hunted out of every 
corner in which I seek to rest; none 
let me stay to pick up strength enough 
to run the morrow from gutter to 
gutter. 

Ah, I know my repulsive odour, I am 
aware of my ugliness, and am con¬ 
scious that the place I occupy in the 
world is one, for which, I, know no 
worse. Yet, one doorway know I from 
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where, at night-time, I am never driven 
away. It is the big building where 
wide stone steps lead in, into a spac¬ 
ious porch. Deserted at night do I 
find that place, so I, hungry, fagged, 
and in need to rest my kicked-about 
legs, creep slothfully in, and curl my 
body round in a dark corner of the 
porch. Lie I there until morning sun 
drives away the gloomy night. And 
offer I, in my mongrel way, as I slink 
away at dawn, a word of theinks to 
the kind municipality; the most peace¬ 
ful place which lets me live by afford¬ 
ing me rest and guiet sleep through 
the night. Perhaps they within that 
building realise that I, the stray mongrel, 
even though loathsome to look upon, 
am throbbing with life as are they, so 
they say, why should that poor starved 
mongrel die ? 

Ah ! pity for me ! 


Mary 
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A. cup of tea, a piece of cahe. 

And, you may »it and cogitate. 

So the art exhibition has today be¬ 
come a fashion much in sway. Curls, 
ringlets, drapery, trinkets, flaunt the 
ladies gay. Full of sway, like a ray, 
flit they. Before the pictures they make 
array, group, chatter, and tattle about 
the rubbish of the day. Glances ex¬ 
changed, nods nodded to, heads and 
toes tipped to see more clearly the cata¬ 
logued name. Art is grand these days, 
never before such a talky throng filled 
the exhibition floor. Colours e'en shine 
in the grim corners, bah, there is no 
grim gloom where there is array ! It is a 
wonderful show ! The splendour of the 
bangles of gold, the sheen of poudre, 
the rich heave and sway. Artists, how 
favoured are you. See you not the 
garniture ? Not enough, you say ? 
Why long faced and thinly before such 
a wealthy display ? Your patronizers ! 
Yea ! They dare not insult you by 
offering a note for your toil. It would 
be too mean, they deem, to mar the 
harmony upon the walls by sticking a 
red label there to say 'Sold'. I admire 
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them for it, but you are not satisfied. 
Spiders would starve, and white ants 
not thrive, if pictures of thine were 
sold. For that lumber room, those im- 
sold works, were they ever bought up, 
would ruin that happy little world 
of rot and those famishing herds of 
destructive grubs. 

Sympathy you say ? You have it in 
galore. Flowery dreams strew the air, 
and get mixed and mingled with thy 
pictures and fantasias; see how the tints, 
petals, curves, stems, blend and bend. 
To creations in art, my friends, sure I 
never see an end. Streets, lanes, parks, 
have too become exhibition grounds 
for the latest themes in art. Fripperies, 
fichus, fallals, frills, seem even to sit 
upon the window sills ! Art rules 
everywhere, open the door and it blows 
in,—the wind is ever anxious to clear 
the way for its gusty grin. 

Has such consideration ever before 
been shown for the eccentric one ? The 
artist, I mean. His coarse, hairy, colour- 
besmudged hand is readily clasped 
by the high-ridden man. To grip that 
labourer's hand is a hall-mark that 
stamps a cultured man. That high-toned, 
courteous, and cultivated tongues do 
expostulate in the exhibition room, 
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offers proof of the fact that it is an art¬ 
conscious age in which we are horn. 
So infused with arty talk is the towny 
air that the very smoke from the gouty 
bachelor's pipe seems to curve in aes¬ 
thetic swoops, and, it inspires the fair 
fashionable with flaxen hair to braid, 
into her locks, fragile flowers and 
ribbonlets. 

My friends, it is evil that the wind of 
fashion should have turned its course 
to the unsympathetic art, the blast of 
which is cold, and cheers you not, 
when it whispers in your ears. You 
curse its chilly draught, like it do you 
not, yet shut it out you cannot, for,—it 
is wafted on the magnetic wings of 
fashion fair. 

Mary 
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*4 aurcfASM* 

fTee€l tHctt I firn a?* €ass f 

HoJioweci out, hollowed out am I. My 
curved rihs op>en to the sky, red with 
the flesh that cluriQ to those many 
bones but an hour or so ago. A mong¬ 
rel, despised dog of the village, glad to 
satisfy the hionger's pang within, tears 
at the tissue, the soft substance, which 
once covered my bones in. A carcass, 
yet ye know I am an ass. Little is the 
meat upon my donkey head and still it 
is intact; the dog he knows better 
than to attack, for food, the leanest 
part first. So, grinning in death, my 
teeth protruding, eyes sunken, I lie. 
Ears have I of a donkey, by these you 
recognize me as that beast. 

See, the vulture, the eagle, strong fight¬ 
ers feared by the lesser birds of the 
sky, the dog they fear. Crouch they 
at hand, eager also to devour of me, 
yet cowardice, even in the eagle heart, 
is there before a dog. Above, the 
leafless branches expose to view, a 
number of eagle birds, keen their eye, 
patiently they espy, it is meat they love, 
that which the dog does drag from off 
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my bones. 

So I lie. 

See you not that once I had a colour 
of brown ? My hide, least enjoyable 
food to the dog of the road, clings still 
to the little flesh upon my spine. To 
be torn apart is an end which, for me, 
is nothing extraordinary. Queer ? 
No, the useless and strengthless are 
always treated thus. 

Fled from me is that spark called Life. 
Without it, see, a useless heap am I. 
What was that which made my legs to 
move, my tail to wag and flick the 
irritating flies from off my back ? 
Whilst that dwelt in me I had need to 
eat, I found joy to silence the empty 
call, grass to chew was sweet, straw a 
bed I loved. The road I trotted on, 
the path I ambled along, the Prophet 
upon me rode, when I possessed that 
spark. Why made were my limbs ? 
Just to provide sport for that spark ? 
Who are you. Life, who dominate and 
control the being of everyone ? You 
who all must obey and dead lay when 
you. Life, care to guit. 

Beauty you gave me, a pleasant form, 
see, ugly am I since you me forsook. 
No dog dared sniff at me so long you 
reigned, but, since your throne fell, 
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none fears to come near my bones. 
Cling not to Life, who o'er the kingdom 
of your body does reign, capricious, 
unattached, undevoted, is he. He is 
but a monarch thumping on the throne 
in your heart. Love not your agree¬ 
able arms, your good-looking face, your 
legs with which you tread, for they sur¬ 
vive only so long that monarch rules. 
Life, he never knew how to love a soul 
yet. You may love him much, but, one 
day, sure, he, you, will forsake. 

Mary 
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LES TROTS GRACES 


A ffrace, fat of fact. 

Round of leg, bound in egg. 

One of three graceful ladies am I, I, who 
thro' my throat of tempera pigment do 
speak. Much energy boast I of, for I, 
of yolk of egg, for binding together of 
the powder tints, do brag to be favour¬ 
ed with. An egg,—yea, one which into 
a bird would have emerged, had it not 
been stolen from the nest where it, 
the mother hen, had laid. In its moist 
sticky substance was muscle, bone, and 
life, but emerged it ne'er into a chick. 
Instead it, now as clotted, dried, and 
unrecognizable matter, does hold firm 
the colours which denote, on a board, 
my form. I am a woman such as he, 
in colours, the artist did care to create; 
not of soft touch and pinkish shade as 
she whose bosom does heave and fall, 
tho' a being bearing her prominent 
characteristics, yet like her not in limb, 
in muscle, in beauty. See I, occasion¬ 
ally, forms, from which I am said to be 
inspired, moving about in the room,— 
admired are they by all, it is so, for 
they the women have lovely form, Jt is 
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known since ancient pharaohs that that 
is so. 

Why be it then that I. L here in my body 
of paint, a woman, am deemed to be 
ugly and lacking grace? Why be it ? 
Well, I have heard it said that, I the true 
likeness of a living one am not. Thus I 
conclude, from such a say, that only a 
likeness of nature can be called a work 
of art. Is it because all really adore 
nature and consider her as art ? Do 
storms and sunshine, trees, flowers, and 
all forms that live, really appeal to the 
mass of men as works of art ? Do they 
flock out, when the thunder does roar 
above and the lightning streaks the sky 
and the wind does howl, to see the 
glory of the storm-laden sky and the 
ominous shadows it causes, on the 
fields and trees, to fall ? Know I not. I 
am imprisoned and static in paint, yet, 

I sense, the family here do snug within 
the house walls stay, when the storm- 
demon howls outside. 

Since I no copy of a natural pro¬ 
portionate figure am, I deemed am, 
a monstrosity of art. Yet blame I not 
the artist for having painted me. 
Tired is he of pictures mimicking the 
"living art". Seeks he to, from forms 
known to exist not, create a work 
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of art. Imagines he a female broad 
and grotesgue, with limbs heavy, as 
the body from which they spring. Feet 
and hands untajsered, as nature pleases 
not to fashion them. No soft curve to 
the robust neck, no meek smile upon 
the lips. A figure which man, be he 
of learned or labour class, could find 
it not in his heart to truthfully say “Ah. 
it is art ! 

I am that art which he, the one, who, 
e'en tho' professing to know of art, 
could ne'er understand. Understand 
ne'er, save it comes into the rage. 
Such as I, the heavy maiden, ungainly 
and guite a new art, will be termed 
ugly creature, be scorned, laughed at, 
and from shows rejected,—that so will 
be until some critic may chance, some 
day, to deem me worthy of remark. I 
won't change, I, dead in my body of yolk 
of egg, will stir not nor become slender 
e'er, my disjointed thigh will ne'er be 
set, neither will I a comely gait assume. 
As I am I will remain. Yet come may 
the day when the unconcerned crowd 
will, that critic's word having heard, it 
repeat,—e'en tho' unconvinced ; and I, 
tho' unchanged, will be extolled by 
he who now me condemns. 

Improve will they e'er in recognition 
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of, and understanding of, art, they, who 
rouse ne'er their dozing aesthetic sus¬ 
ceptibility, and exert ne'er, from lan¬ 
guidly, their interest in, and appreciat¬ 
ion of, art ? Mere repetition of what the 
mass does repeat e'er made any 
apprehend truly, recognize truly, and 
like truly, a work gf art ? 

Mary 
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A. stick 

AVith a bo7%e to ■pick, 

I am a stick. I stand in the corner of 
the room. Won't anyone care to listen 
to my voice ? You are too busily en¬ 
gaged, so I, alone, must ponder upon 
my lot. You say I have no heart. I 
oft have heard you repeat such words. 
Know you not that, in my eyes, you 
appear stone-hard, close-fisted, and 
feelingless. It is only when you fear 
the conseguences that you make a 
show of compassion, mildness, pity. 
Mortal beings, you are greedy of gain. 
I watch you plotting and planning, 
scheming and scanning, day in, day 
out, never caring to pause, to look 
around and observe the wonder of 
God's land. You pass daily up the 
street and go in the park for a walk, 
but your face, it does not light up to 
see the bright azure sky, how immense, 
how it forms a canopy over all, and 
how. when the storm is brooding, the 
rain-clouds mount up, causing the 
birds to take fright and flee to their 
nests. Do you hear the swallows up 
above the tree twittering ? Do you 
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notice the rabbit scurrying away to his 
hole just as you are nearing where he 
hides in the long grass ? The frag¬ 
rance of the pure breath of morn does 
it not swell your lungs and make you 
feel strong and happy ? Daily you 
pass by these Ood-given delights, 
burdened with self you are aware of 
them not. The worldly attractions, the 
worldly wins and gains, do hold you 
captive in their tenacious grip. 

Why keep you me here ? Why need 
you such a big stick as I ? Only to 
drive away the burglar from your door. 
I know that I stand here, in readiness. 
Ready to be mercilessly used should 
some poor wretch try to steal some 
coins which you have bargained away 
your soul to pile up. I have no hatred 
for that thief. It is for you that I en¬ 
mity bear. You are the greedy capital¬ 
ist who is never satisfied tout is ever 
grabbing to add more to your ample 
pile. I say you have no heart, for you 
will beat hard that robber. What 
more right have you to that cash than 
that poor fellow has ? You are robbers, 
and you are tempters too! You spoil 
the grandeur of God's garden by 
building up huge factories and ware¬ 
houses. You mar its purity with the 
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iblack smoke from the dragon mouths 
of those factory chimneys. You entice 
simple folk to slave for a meagre penny- 
fee. It is not their wish to drudge 
for you. You have turned the open 
countryside into an overcrowded, 
clumsy, and fumy town and left no free 
land for the poor men to dwell on. It 
is thus you have sneaked away their 
liberty, their independence, and their 
soul, and turned them into instruments 
to ply your mechanical machines. 
Those instruments you pay but miserly 
and tempt them, by growing fat and 
heavy yourself, to come and steal 
from your heap. 

You stone-hearted creatures! Honour, 
self-dignity, have you none. You live 
for self. Self, which one day must fail 
you. Fail you, when out from your 
chin sprout the coarsened, whitened 
hair, and your joints become swol¬ 
len with gout, when your bones poke 
through your skin, and your eyes, 
which now shine, do dullen, do dimmen, 
and sink in. Then your debased, stony 
heart, will lay as a ton weight in your 
breast. But your pent-up conscience, 
it will not arouse and reveal. They will 
not give you joy then, those amassed 
coins. And who will guard o'er them 
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whilst the ravens devour thy dry tough 
flesh? Not I. They will not find a big 
stick barring the way then when, those 
toil-worn robbers, they come to the 
door. 

Mary 
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O farmyard stocky O furred feathered lot^ 
"Will you to Heaven ? 'Will you or not f 

Will you fc>e there in yon Heaven? You 
O cock, you O hen, you O goat, you O 
lamb, you O mooing cow, sacrificed for 
food, you O horse, you O mule, who 
on battle-field fell, you O dog, killed 
by the kick from a boot, you O ants, 
crushed in your earth-palace, trampl¬ 
ed upon by a clumsy foot, you O un¬ 
wanted babe left in the cold to die, 
you O nestling who from your nest did 
fall out, you O thrush who came not to 
life from the egg since the urchin climb¬ 
ed the tree and plundered, you O 
pigeon shot for the big man's plate, you 
O partridge served up with your mate 
and ate, you O pig who was stuck 
and off whom a rich fat man did sup, 
you O oyster, raw and slimy, torn 
from your wet sea bed and swallowed, 
yes, and how greedily ! swallowed, 
or deposited, mutilated, within an 
attractive-looking pastry pasty, you O 
winkle so mercilessly, with a pin, from 
your shell, unhoused, you O sardine 
so tightly packed within a labelled 
air-tight tin, you O turkey beheaded, 
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fc>efoote<d, stuffed, and trussed, for the 
christianly Xmas feast, you O sprat so 
tasty when fried in fat, you O had¬ 
dock, O cod, O cockle, O conger eel, 
O blue mackerel, and you O herring 
caught, dried, and smoked red. Tell 
me,—will all of you little martyrs be up 
there in yon Heaven ? You did no 
harm to anyone, it was man who hunted, 
harmed, and ate you. Will he, I wonder, 
be there too ? He, who was the cause 
of your cruel mortality. Tell me, O wee 
thrush, is there room up above for 
angelic as well as demoniac hosts ? I 
seem to sense a place filled but with 
the victims, the innocent lives, sacrific¬ 
ed, and exploited, by the big and 
bulky on the earth. I seem to think 
that they alone are in the shining cel¬ 
estial realms. I do not think that the big 
booted man could ever find his way up 
the delicate path to Hallelujah Heaven. 
" Because strait is the gate, and 
narrow is the way." I am sure he won't 
be admitted there, for, if he should, 
may he not again be tempted to fry 
you, O mackerel, for dinner, and stick 
you, O nicely fattened pig, for Sunday's 
sumptuous supper ? 

Will you, O meek and mild, peep down 
from the golden gate and beckon the 
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way to the good and righteous souls, 
who persecuted you not, who killed 
you not, who ate you not, when those 
souls leave this earth ? 

Trattmredf elaujed^ nnd pudded feet. 
Shall li/fhtly trip, ttp Heaijen*a street. 

Mary 
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MY MASTER, ABANINDRANATH 
TAGORE 


My master, ABanindranath Tagore, 
represents a movement which, was 
Born, attained its youth, grew old, and 
died, during his life time. I mean the 
movement of Indian art, heralded 
under the caption of the Bengal School 
of Painting. 

Bengal SJchool of Painting is a misnomer. 
Indian School of Painting, Calcutta, or, 
Calcutta School of Painting, Bengal, 
would have t>een an appropriate ap¬ 
pellation to suggest the location of the 
institution. Bengal School of Painting 
implies that the resources of the school 
and its initiator were Bengalis. So, it 
is a misnomer. 

The movement was no douBt started in 
Calcutta and ABanindranath Tagore, 
my master, and most of his pupils were 
Bengalis. Howsoever the caption of 
the Bengal School of Painting is a 
misnomer. Because the resources which 
were instrumental in inspiring this 
movement and the man who originally 
conceived the idea of Bringing aBout 
a revival of the indigenous art ideals of 
the country. Both were non-Bengali. 
The art of Ajanta, Ellora, Bagh, 
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Elephanta, the Rajput and the Moghul 
Schools of Painting, were the inspira¬ 
tion, and it was an Englishman, E. B. 
Ha veil, the master of my master, who 
first conceived the idea and ]ed the 
movement through great opposition. 
Thus we know that the materials which 
instigated this movement were import¬ 
ed from outside the Boundaries of 
Bengal and the chief leader who gave 
the idea and the direction was not a 
Bengali. So the Bengal School of Paint¬ 
ing is a misnomer. 

So much for the misnomer ! 

The purpose which instigates me to 
write this article is not the misnomer. 
But to discuss the personality of my 
master ABanindranath Tagore as a 
teacher and as an artist. The place of 
my master, ABanindranath Tagore, in 
this movement is most important. 
While Havell gave the idea and the 
direction and made the movement 
known By writing in the press and By 
preaching from the pulpit, my master 
trained the artists, produced the work, 
and thus Built the actual edifice. A 
difficult task. Only a man gifted like 
my master, ABanindranath Tagore, 
could carry it out. He trained the 
pupils as a true teacher should train 
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them, with love and authority. He 
discouraged them from imitating him, 
their master, and helped them to 
develop their individuality. He be¬ 
lieved everyone had an individuality 
which could be developed, and to 
develop that individuality the master 
gave his guidance and sympathy. 

One of his pupils once asked him if the 
master would advise him to continue 
the study of art. The student was 
evidently too conscious of the poor and 
dissatisfying character of his work. 
"Yes" said the master, "I believe every¬ 
one can be an artist if one would work 
and persevere." This was perhaps the 
exaggerated statement of his belief, 
meant to encourage the pupil, but the 
attitude of the master towards the 
pupil proved that he acted on the 
belief that everybody could be an 
artist. 

The greatness of my master as a teacher 
is that all his pupils, some of whom 
now guite famous, have a distinct 
manner of work guite different from 
the master- An ordinary teacher 
always lends himself to be copied by 
his pupils and does not feel sorry to 
see others imitating him, but a great 
teacher does just the otherwise. The 
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difference between an ordinary teacher 
and the maitre is that the former be¬ 
lieves in producing a breed of slaves, 
and the latter guides his followers 
towards a certain aim. Tagore had an 
aim. That aim was the revival of 
Indian art. To that aim he led his 
pupils. Whether that aim, the revival 
of the past, was a great aim is a different 
matter,—though a serious matter. But 
the greatness of my master is not to be 
judged upon the aim but how he train¬ 
ed his pupils to the aim. Question 
we can the validity of the aim, but not 
the training to the aim. My master 
meant to train his pupils to an aim and 
he trained them to that aim. A great 
teacher, because he trained his pupils 
to that aim. 

The foremost of his pupils Nanda Lai 
Bose, K. N. Mazumdar, S. N. Kar, S. L. 
Dey, S. N. Gangolly, and A. K. Haidar, 
all were trained to that aim. Their 
work is typical in style and feeling, 
predominantly Indian, with a mixture 
of Japanese. That was allowed. Every¬ 
thing Oriental was allowed. They are 
famous Indian artists because they 
were trained to that aim. They all 
drew their inspiration mostly from 
Ajanta, Rajput, and Moghul. They are 
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not imitators; but their originality is 
greatly circumscribed by their narrow 
outlook because they were trained to 
that aim. 

Great teachers are they who do not 
like to be imitated by their followers 
while they train them to a definite aim. 
They give freedom to choose the means 
and the ways, but to the aim. 

If the movement of Indian art grew old 
and died too soon it was not the fault 
of my master, as a teacher, but it was 
the aim. What is dead we cannot 
revive and what we create is not the 
revival. They were all trained to a 
narrow aim, to revive. It was the aim 
and not the fault of my master as a 
teacher. 

My master was a great teacher; he 
nursed a love and devotion in his pupils 
for Indian art. Inspired them to think 
and to paint as Indian artists. Before 
him we hated what was Indian in art, 
and the 'art' was guite unknown to us. 
Ashamed were we to claim what was 
our own. Indian in art was condemn¬ 
ed and the 'art' was unknown. 'Art' 
was unknown and what was Indian was 
hated and despised. We were ignor¬ 
ant and untrained but the master train¬ 
ed us to the aim. 
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Today we are proud of Indian art. We 
know what is Indian is not bad and con- 
demnable. Typically Indian is typically 
good. There is nothing inartistic and 
ugly in the heroic forms of Shiva, 
Bhairon, and Kali, which might appear 
to the untrained eye 'monstrous' *gro- 
tesgue' and ‘ ugly'. All that is nature¬ 
like is not good art, and what is termed 
primitive, grotesgue and ugly is not 
bad art. Now we condemn it not and 
to own it are not ashamed. We are 
told Indian art is great and we declare 
it so because we are trained by the 
master and trained to that aim. 

So much for my master a teacher and 
his aim! 

As an artist Abanindranath Tagore, my 
master, is more vital and interesting 
than any of the modern Indian artists. 
No other artist shows in his work the 
struggle as he does to express a pro¬ 
found feeling and atmosphere. His 
work does give an appearance of 
dissatisfaction and of unfinished crafts¬ 
manship. But superficial he is not. 
He is the only one among the modern 
Indian artists with a tendency to 
make Indian art less decorative and 
more expressive. He hides where 
others display. He begins where others 
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finish. He knows his failures others 
are ignorant of theirs. They are 
satisfied he is dissatisfied. He is less 
skilful hut more artistic. He labours 
hard like an honest worker but it is not 
the labour he wants to show but the 
mind. Labour he hides. He is deep 
because he labours hard not to show 
but to be sound. He has the vision 
and a deep feeling too, though not en¬ 
ough power. He suggests but he does 
not grip because he is feeble and not 
strong. He never attracts or charms 
because he is not superficial and noisy. 
He sings deep strains but his tones are 
very low. Only few can hear him. 
Abanindranath Tagore, my master, is 
the least understood and less admired 
among the Indian artists because he is 
the least Indian and less conventional 
in his work. Modern Indian art is con¬ 
ventional and most of it decorative, 
wanting in simplicity and austerity 
which the early Indian art had. The 
early Indian artist was not obsessed 
with the idea to do something that 
would be called Indian but was moved 
with an emotion to express himself 
through plastic forms and it was this 
urge that made him invent his conven¬ 
tions to suit his peculiar expression. He 
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must have passionately lived, up to his 
faith and ideal to be able to give form 
to it. It must have been a struggle for 
him. The modern Indian artist is gifted, 
sensitive and imaginative but in his an¬ 
xiety to be Indian he readily accepts a 
ready-made formula of traditional con¬ 
ventions, and thus deprives himself of 
the necessary mental activity and self- 
criticism. He is satisfied. Conventional 
and satisfied. But my master, Abanindra- 
nath Tagore, is less conventional and 
is dissatisfied, therefore a better artist. 
He has not the facility of execution, he 
hesitates with his strokes and his touch¬ 
es, but he has a subtle and sensitive tem¬ 
perament, and a fine sense for colour. 
Flourish he has none and fascinates he 
not, his patterns have no ornamenta¬ 
tion. He is an Indian artist and he is 
decorative too. His limitations are the 
same as the limitations of the others. He 
is not so great as I wish he were. But 
my master, Abanindranath Tagore, is 
greater than us all because he has con¬ 
sciously tried in his work to seize the 
essentials and discard the trivial. He 
betrays very little inclination in his 
work for apparent Indianism, but a 
sincere struggle for expression where 
he searches for something deep and 
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mysterious. More personal than Indian, 
therefore, he is greater than all of us. 

So much for my master, Abanindranath 
Tagore, the artist and his work! 

After Ajanta and Ellora there has been 
no significant art expression in the 
country, but a regular decline. Rajput 
and Moghul schools are the devitalised 
expression of the vitiated court life. 
Barring Rajput chivalry and Moghul 
architecture there is nothing of import¬ 
ance, but a regular decline. 

The modern Indian art movement of 
which my master was a leader was not 
the end, but the continuation of the 
decline. 

What is dead we cannot revive and 
what we create is not the revival. We 
must be stirred to create and not to re¬ 
vive. Past cannot become the present 
and present cannot become the past. 
We must express what we live and we 
must live what we express. The past is 
not better than the present and the 
present is not worse than the future. 
It is the life that we live. We shall not 
be what we do not live. 

Art is experience. Sincere and in¬ 
tense experience. Experience comes 
from the life we live and not from the 
life we imagine and wish for and do 
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not live. Indian or not Indian what we 
live is ours and what we do not live 
is borrowed. Abanindranath Tagore, 
my master, was conscious of the fact, 
but the fault was not of my master, 
Abanindranath Tagore, because it was 
not the end but the continuation of the 
decline. 

Hommage a mon maitre. 

Roop 
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The appreciation of art should not 
mean, as it often does, an appreciation 
of a few well-known paintings or sculp¬ 
tures or such other objets d'arts. To 
know about certain artists who are in 
vogue, ancient or modern, and to be 
able to talk of them in light vein over 
the tea-table or in the class-room, is 
not art appreciation. A good recreation 
indeed, though useless, time wasting, 
fit only for society women and nursery 
teachers. All art appreciation or cul¬ 
ture which encourages a dilly-dally, 
waggish, esguireish, rank or fashion 
attitude towards art or life is a horrid 
form of degradation. Affectation, con¬ 
ceit, foppery, danyism, shallowness of 
mind, and emptiness of heart, result 
from this type of pseudo-cultural art 
appreciation. Those who dabble in 
this go base, insincere, unpatriotic. 

Art appreciation means understanding 
and assimilation of vital forces, work¬ 
ing in a rythmic and coherent manner. 
Well balanced, well chosen, stable and 
dignified, sincere of emotions, sound 
of construction, is art. To sense and 
discover these Qualities in life and in 
a work is art appreciation. A very 
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difficult job which, to acquire, needs 
patient endeavour and study. 

To come in touch with vital forces is 
the beginning of life, the discovery of 
man, revealing himself through heroic 
monuments, creation of art, and in¬ 
ventions of science. To break away 
from these forces is the end of life, 
decline, disintegration, pettiness, vul¬ 
garity. To paint a picture is not art, 
and to recognize an art object is 
not art appreciation, but a mode of 
life, a dogma, a sickening and tiring 
profession when the urge to seek, to 
search, to struggle, to excel, is missing. 
Man can subsist without art. Most 
of us do. What we need is bread, 
shelter, and procreation. Animals do 
not need anything more. Why should 
man ? Man is an animal too ! 

Unless man is touched by the vital 
forces and stirred into emotions, well 
balanced, well chosen, well organized, 
well disciplined, there is no art. What 
is there,—artificiality, hypocrisy, de¬ 
ceitfulness, greed, disunity, slavery; 
nothing from the heart, everything 
borrowed. A white cap covers a saint 
and a 'dirty dog' too. Corrupted man 
is worse than an animal, he means to 
betray, an animal does not. 
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Art is life, understanding and assimi¬ 
lation of vital forces, self-revealing, 
which cannot t>e hid. Sincere emotions 
consciously organized into rythmic ele¬ 
ments. Man without art is an animal 
and nations barbarous. 

Pseudo-art is luxury, pseudo-culture is 
effeminacy, pseudo-pacifism is coward¬ 
liness. To sit under the trees and 
contemplate with eyes shut and mind 
vacant, to shut oneself in a cell for 
yogic revelations, to ape fashions and 
styles, to imitate and not grasp, artifi¬ 
cial politeness and polish, apathy to¬ 
ward sin and injustice, these doctrines 
are signs of depression and defeat, due 
to the absence of art appreciation. 
Agriculture is culture, art is luxury. 
Ignorant say so, mixing up biological 
with spiritual, vital things with frivolous. 
To distinguish between what is vital 
and what is frivolous is the process of 
art appreciation. The one who passes 
through that prbcess knows, because 
he comes in contact with vital forces, 
the fire of life. As an individual such 
a one stands alone. If such a one is 
endowed with the gift to create, with 
decision, firmness, and tenacity, he is an 
artist; the one who has the wand. Such 
a one whether he paints, chisels, or 
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rhymes, whether he leads, dictates, or 
guides, he creates something new and 
expressive, something which dominates 
and commands, and which cannot fc>e 
ignored. He is an artist who creates. 
To understand such a one is art appre¬ 
ciation. To follow such a one to exploit 
is meanness and treachery. 

They who talk of art lightly and don it 
as a luxury, they who use art as an 
intoxication to lull them into placid and 
unpractical dreamers or use it for mere 
gain or pride are ignorant imposters. 
Artists are rare and so is art apprecia¬ 
tion. 

Roop 
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We need not l>e artists to recognize 
beauty from ugliness. The common 
idea we have about beauty and ugli¬ 
ness is very simple and straight and 
we are sure of our judgement upon it. 
By instinct or by tradition we know 
what is beauty and what is ugliness eind 
we can easily know one from the other. 
None would disagree that the unblem¬ 
ished, regularly-featured face, and 
well-proportioned figure of a maiden 
is beautiful, while the decrepit, shrunk¬ 
en, and shrivelled body of a hag is 
ugly. A manly figure healthy with 
well-knit muscles is beautiful, while a 
man lumpish, fat and out of frame is 
ugly. A one-eyed man, a man deform¬ 
ed, humpy, crooked of legs and arms, 
a dwarf, a hunchback, and a leper, 
are known as ugly, whilst their opposites 
who are wholesome, sane, well-built 
and supple of body, are known 
beautiful. Ugly is also the man who 
is immoral, vicious, unscrupulously 
ambitious, selfish, dishonest, a liar, a 
criminal, a swindler, a hypocrite, a 
rogue, and a traitor. Such characters 
are easily recognizable as ugly and are 
readily condemned by every society, 
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because they are ugly characters. We 
need not be artists to recognize, in 
our midst, these characters represent¬ 
ing beauty and ugliness. 

In art it is not so. What is most ugly 
in nature may become most beautiful 
in art, and what is most beautiful may 
become most ugly. It depends on an 
artist, how he interprets a subject. To 
an artist there is nothing ugly in nature. 
Only that is ugly which lacks character. 
Every thing in nature has character, 
thus every thing is beautiful to an artist. 
A true artist is he who has the gift to 
discover in every form its true charac¬ 
ter, and to record it, in colours, stone, 
or words. To an artist, the head of 
Christ and the head of Judas, both are 
beautiful, because both have character. 
Significant characters,—one represent¬ 
ing love and humility, the other treach¬ 
ery and betrayal. A young maiden and 
a hag both are beautiful because both 
have character, one is youthful and 
attractive, the other shrivelled and 
repulsive. It is but the ignorant who 
condemn an artist when he represents 
a character which is commonly con¬ 
sidered as ugly. Such critics are not 
interested in art or in the reality of 
things, that is, the truth. They suppose 
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they can understand. Christ better 
without knowing Judas, and they can 
love youth better without loving old 
age. 

With an artist it is not so, light has no 
value without darkness. He must know 
the values of both to be an artist. He 
knows there is no light without a 
shadow and no saint without a sinner. 
The artist who could not paint the head 
of Judas or an ugly vieillard, would also 
fail to paint the head of Christ or the 
figure of a virgin. 

A great artist is not concerned with 
the mere outward appearance of things 
but in as far as the outer expresses the 
inner character of an entity. The artist 
in his work is free from the laymannish 
idea of beauty and ugliness. His in¬ 
tensity of feeling should be the same 
towards the bloom of a rose and the 
rugged bark of a rotten tree, while he 
paints these objects. True artists are 
never prejudiced against what is ugly 
in favour of what is beautiful. It is the 
common and vulgar people who love 
youth more than old age, the rose 
better than the thistle. To an artist 
both offer egual inspiration because he 
is interested not in the mere outward 
but in the inner character. An artist 
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as member of a certain society, that is 
as a commoner, should also have de¬ 
finite beliefs of what is good and what is 
bad, what is desirable and what is 
undesirable, for the community he 
lives in. A man who is insincere, a 
cheat, a hypocrite, should be hated 
and the one who is otherwise, that 
is honest, sincere, straight-forward, 
should be loved. An artist should 
feel as strongly on these points as 
does the moralist. But the artist 
should have no prejudices as the cheap 
moralists have against good or bad, 
black or white, beauty or ugliness. He 
should have only one thought, one aim, 
that is to search for the 'verite interie- 
ure' and to ensnare it in his work. Such 
a one is an artist, an artist who creates. 
Beauty is not art, nor is ugliness. Art 
can be both or it can be neither. Those 
who mix up beauty with art are sorely 
mistaken. The term beauty has become 
so common and nondescript that it 
has lost its meaning. A beautiful paint¬ 
ing, a beautiful landscape, a beautiful 
dog, a beautiful shot. It can mean 
pretty, good, artistic, nice, or anything 
else, or it can mean nothing but Just 
a glib expression. 

Of course we should not guarrel with 
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the use of words. The Question is, 
what do we mean h>y t>eauty and 
ugliness in relation to art ? For ins¬ 
tance, one artist paints the portrait 
of a dirty old heggar and successfully 
brings out the true significance of 
the personality of the mendicant, as 
Rembrandt did. Another artist tries 
his hand at portraying Lord Krishna 
but fails to represent the divinity, 
spirituality, and heroism of that great 
personality, and depicts him as a silly¬ 
looking, girlish, rasdhari boy, as Indian 
artists invariably do. Which is beauti¬ 
ful and which is ugly ? Hindu I may 
be but, as an artist, I intensely detest 
and loathe all such inartistic represen¬ 
tations of Krishna and would consider 
them unworthy of being put beside 
the portrait of the street beggar. The 
mere sentiment that the picture of 
Krishna, however bad and ugly, should 
be respected as a symbol, and should 
not be relegated to the worthless 
heap, is a vulgar idea having no appeal 
to an artist. Most ugly and repulsive 
things in nature become beautiful in 
art. For instance the etchings of Groya, 
depicting the disasters of the war, the 
most gruesome, revolting, and inhu¬ 
man scenes ever perpetrated by man, 
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Epstein's Genesis and Madonna which 
so much offend the average Christian. 
Millet's portrayal of the hard and 
laborious life of the poor peasants 
which appeared to most of the con¬ 
temporary art critics as ugly socialistic 
propaganda. The Vieille Heaulmiere 
by Rodin. Don Sebastian de Morra, 
the dwarf, by Velazguez. Une Char- 
ogne Immonde by Baudelaire, and 
most of the productions of the ultra¬ 
modern artists Picasso, Matisse, Rouault, 
Zadkine and others are ugly and 
offensive to the common man but are 
masterpieces of art to the artist and 
to those who understand them, and 
therefore beautiful. Many would ask, 
should an artist paint at all subjects 
which are ugly in nature. A thorny 
cactus while the rose is at hand, the 
egret rather than the jasmine, a wolf 
while attractive butterflies and faithful 
dogs are so common. An artist looks 
upon life from a different angle. A 
raven, a wolf, a cactus, have more 
pronounced, unsophisticated, and na¬ 
tural character than the cultivated rose, 
a painted butterfly, and a tamed dog. 
To an artist everything is beautiful in 
nature, because everything in nature 
has character, a definite, unaffected, 
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Distinction between grand, art and illus¬ 
tration is sharp, though very subtle. 
They who know cannot mistake one 
for the other ; those who do not know 
will always mix up the two. Even ex¬ 
perts err and seriously too. In an array 
of diamonds and gems, cut glasses and 
artificial stones of various hues and 
lustres, the shrewdest connoisseur is 
likely to err. As a rule he does not, 
otherwise he will be a ruined man. 

In appearance a cut glass is not less 
glittering and dazzling than a diamond. 
To the unknowing what is dazzling 
allures. Allurement and fascination 
are always on the side of what is cheap 
and flaunting. A poseur and a prophet 
differ not in appearance but in worth, 
vastly. In the same way, to the un¬ 
knowing, a work of art, an illustration 
or a fake, differ not in appearance, 
though the distinction is sharp, very 
sharp between grand art and illustrat¬ 
ion. Appearance is misleading and 
deceiving. Knowledge is essential. A 
sound and discerning knowledge can 
alone guide and differentiate between 
grand art and illustration. 

Illustration is like the language used 
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just to convey some idea or narrate 
some incident. Language, as in des¬ 
cribing a historical scene or a geo¬ 
graphical area, to convey the necessary 
knowledge and information. It des¬ 
cribes the object without any effort at 
vivifying the object or the language. 
Its aim being but to impart informat¬ 
ion, to register facts and statements. 
Such a purpose is served by the illus¬ 
tration. It tells and relates in a most 
efficient manner, with least emotion. 
It also awakens visual interest in things 
by making clear the difference between 
what is round and what is flat, what 
is green and what is blue. Illustration 
has use for all, young and old, the 
learned and the unlearned. It clari¬ 
fies an explanation and makes it easily 
understandable. It is language used 
in strictly utilitarian and thoroughly 
practical manner. This type of illus¬ 
tration is incorporated in almost all 
modern textbooks and juvenile liter¬ 
ature. Its value cannot be overrated 
from* a utility point of view as it helps, 
in an interesting way, to a clear grasp 
of things. In this type of illustration 
utility is the chief motive. Aesthetic 
sense has a very secondary value and 
in many cases no value. 
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^er» is a higher kind of illustration 
which can h& called artistic illustration 
Artistic illustration combines in a very 
sensitive and rythmic manner, aesthe- 
iic element with the utility value. It 
conveys information and ideas, though 
this motive is not predominant. The 
language of illustration is used, but 
with artistic taste and temF>erament. 
But the motive power which impels to 
express is not free from extraneous 
elements. It is strongly mixed with 
superficial details and devices, 
symbolic signs, conventional forms, 
traditional sentiments, rich decorative 
patterns, and deceptive meretricious 
effects lacking profoundness, which are 
tised merely to convey certain ideas 
or to excite certain emotions. A pure¬ 
ly craftsmanlike ornamentation and 
delineation of details, with a grace and 
embellishment of a highly finished and 
accomplished style. In this category of 
illustrations we can include all the 
minor schools of art such as Persian, 
Rajput, Mughal, Kangra, Pre-Raphael¬ 
ite and Modern Indian School. Pro¬ 
ductions of these schools are extremely 
fascinating and attractive. SuF>®rb in 
their decorative and illuminative Qual¬ 
ities, sensitive in feeling and finesse. 
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Illustrations of a high and artistic order 
are these. 

In the West distinction between grand 
painting and illustration is very clearly 
understood by the serious art critics. 
They never compare illustrators like 
William Morris, Walter Crane, Rackham, 
Raffaelli, Stein len, and Gustave Dore, 
with Raphael and Rembrandt; while 
here, in this country, such practice is 
disgustingly common. Every journalist 
and litterateur wants to show off his 
book knowledge by bracketing the 
names of great masters, whose works 
he does not understand, with ordinary 
Indian artists who do not know how to 
draw and how to paint. 

Grand art is free of what is meagre 
and mean in scope and spirit. It is 
dominated by the purity and simpli¬ 
city of conception. Its execution is 
carried out in the heat and intensity of 
emotion, with an ultimate aim,—oneness 
of emotion, concentrated but not ex¬ 
aggerated, for exaggeration tends to 
caricature. Truthful reality of what is 
felt and seen, not what is seen and 
recorded. All forms, all colours, all 
patterns, all symbols, natural or con¬ 
ventional, must be christened by the 
fire of emotion. Dominantly expressive 
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in form and spirit, is ^rand art. Grand 
art is not a language or a colourful 
rhyme which merely informs or fasci¬ 
nates, but a word which is life. The 
motive of utility it discards as utility 
and what remains of it is subjective. 
It does not mean that grand art has no 
utility, though its raison d'etre is not 
common utility. Nor does it imply 
that the motive of utility is a bad one. 
Everything that serves a useful purpose 
in life is good. To be truthful, to be 
virtuous, and to be honest, for the sake 
of utility could not be a bad practice. 
But to be truthful for the love of truth, 
to be virtuous by nature, and to be 
honest not because honesty is the best 
policy, has a different value, such a 
value cannot be a utility value. The 
similar principle applies to art when 
we consider its motive power. Grand 
art has greater utility, more powerful 
and pure, but its raison d'etre is not 
that. 

Every school of art. Idealist, Romantic, 
Realist, or Impressionist, digresses into 
illustration when it has lost touch with 
the ‘verite interieure'. Pseudo-idealists 
ignore the technigue in favour of the 
idea, pseudo-romantics emphasize upon 
the sentimental and violent stage 
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effects, pseudo-realists hook on the 
genreness of what they paint, and 
pseudo-impressionists on the sketchy 
interpretation of the plein air,—they 
retain the garb but not the reality. Art 
is like religion, when the purity of 
spirit and the heat of emotion are lost, 
everything is lost. What remains is 
the deceiving form, adoption of which 
generates hypocrisy, meanness, and 
cowardliness. So with the art when 
the sincerity of emotion is lost instead 
of masterpieces are produced fakes, 
professional fakes, or academic fakes. 
Grand art ignores nothing, neither the 
technigue nor the subject matter, but 
unites them, welds them together, with 
the heat of creative emotion. That is 
grand art. Ignorant art critics, or the 
art gentlemen and gentlewomen of 
society, who are either incapable of 
grasping the difference between grand 
art and illustration or are insincere 
and biassed by certain worldly motives, 
mix up these two things of distinctly 
different values. They draw compari¬ 
sons between the works of the great 
masters and those of ordinary illus¬ 
trators, and thus degenerate the atmos¬ 
phere for the development of grand 
art. 
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Art is universal, and. the one who is 
initiated into the universality of art 
looks upon the Himalayan masters of 
Ajanta and Ellora, Phidias and Michel 
Anc^elo, Giotto and Rembrandt, Dela¬ 
croix and Rubens, Rodin and Maillol, 
as prophets of the faith whom they 
must admire and adore unmindful of 
their birth, creed, and nationality. 

Art is a matter of feeling and under¬ 
standing. If the feeling is amiss no 
definition of art, however erudite and 
analytical, is helpful. Mere intellect 
is no good and mere sentiment is 
as bad. It is a matter of thorough 
eguilibrium. Art is eguilibrium. What 
is to be felt must be felt before it can 
be understood. 

Whatever is said of art with feeling 
and understanding, with integrity and 
faith, is not said in vain, if the aim is 
grand art. 

Roop 
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TENDENCIES IN MODERN ART 

There are two salient tendencies in 
modern art which acutely differentiate 
it from traditional art; thorough cos¬ 
mopolitanism and intense individualism. 
Cosmopolitan it is in the sense that it 
freely and consciously draws inspira¬ 
tion from various sources. Art never 
before got mixed up with so many 
heterogeneous influences as it has in 
recent times. In modern art we can 
easily trace not only artistic influences 
such as Negro, Egyptian, Chinese and 
others, but also scientific, psychological, 
and cultural influences. Rapid means 
of communication, wide spread of 
knowledge, establishment of big mus¬ 
eums containing art specimens from 
different countries and civilizations of 
the world, and a number of other such 
factors, are instrumental in bringing 
about this cosmopolitan tendency in 
modern art. This cosmopolitan ten¬ 
dency has widened the outlook of the 
modern artist and has enabled him to 
see art from an angle unobstructed by 
rigid traditional beliefs and prejudices. 
It is this tendency which has given him, 
the modern artist, the conviction not to 
pin his faith to any particular kind of 
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art. Art, whether ancient, medieval, 
or modern, Indian, Greek, or Negro, is 
one. The question is, is the particular 
art object good art or bad art ? All 
Greek art is not good art and all mod¬ 
ern art is not bad art. There is a 
quality, an intrinsic quality, in a work 
of art which makes it grand; and the 
absence of that quality leaves it a mere 
illustration. This cosmopolitan tenden¬ 
cy in art is responsible for setting the 
modern artist free to appreciate and 
enjoy art, all art. 

The sister tendency to this cosmopoli¬ 
tanism is individualism. When we are 
free to choose, free to think, and free 
to act, we naturally give full play to our 
individuality. The modern artist is de¬ 
fiantly individual. He paints as he likes, 
he creates his own patterns, constructs 
his own theories, chooses his own sub¬ 
jects in a manner different from what 
we have known. He knows all. He 
accepts all but follows none. He wants 
to be individual. He prefers novelty 
to imitation. The ugly he considers 
beautiful. The round he makes straight. 
He loves nature but does not care to 
copy her. He sees art and beauty in 
everything, common or uncommon. 
He, formerly, would refuse to paint 
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what he did not see, now he does not 
see what he paints. He is mad and 
crauzy because he is intensely individ¬ 
ual. It is due to this individu al is m in 
modern art that we have witnessed 
within a short period about half a 
dozen most significant movements in 
art. A thing unprecedented in art 
history. 

There is a good deal of useless and 
insincere individualism in modern art 
but that always happens; everywhere, 
in every period, in every art. Only 
few have the vision and the will. They 
succeed, others fail. 

Modern art embodies cosmopolitanism 
and individualism. 

The beginning of modern art dates 
with the Barbizon masters. Father 
Corot, Millet, Daumier, Courbet, and 
others. These artists introduced real¬ 
ism in art and refused to work in the 
pseudo-classical manner. Art of their 
period had become artificial, purely a 
studio manufacture. It was not imagi¬ 
native nor was it real. Form it had 
but not the spirit, because it was arti¬ 
ficial. It was Daumier who said “ II 
faut etre de son temps". One must 
be of his times, that is, must represent 
the reality, the life around. These 
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Realist masters painted what they saw 
and refused to paint what they did not 
see. When Courbet was asked to add 
angels in a picture he said he could 
not for, angels he did not see and, 
what he did not see he could not paint. 
These artists meant to paint reality of 
what there was, and of what they were, 
and not the reality which did not exist. 
Millet would say ”Je ne ferais rien gui 
ne fut le result at d'une impression 
recue par I'asjject de la nature, soit en 
paysages, soit en figures". He would 
do nothing which was not the result of 
an impression from nature, it may be 
in landscape or in figure. These were 
the masters who loved reality, not the 
photographic reality cold and exact, 
but the reality which was in nature. 
“Le real est une partie de I'art; le senti* 
ment complet," declared Father Corot. 
This tendency of realism still persists, 
and most of the artists draw inspiration 
from the life around them. 

Realism was followed by Impressionism. 
Through the keen observation of the 
artists and the invention of the scienti* 
fic theory of the spectrum, an astonish¬ 
ing change took place in the conception 
of colour. Impressionist artists realiz¬ 
ed that “Le principal personnage dans 
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le tableau c'est la lumiere". It was light 
that produced in nature form and 
colour, and in the absence of light both 
disappeared. This realization made 
the Impressionist artists see everything 
enveloped in light. In the deepest 
shadows they discovered the presence 
of light. Monet, Manet, Renoir, Pissarro, 
Sisley, Degas, Morisot, were painters of 
light. Everywhere they saw light, in the 
absence of light nothing. There was 
no colour but light. The quantity of 
light made the quantity of colour. Form 
existed but through light. A scientific 
discovery became a visual realization. 
To paint light they used bright and 
pure colours, no blacks and no browns. 
Monet followed this theory to its logical 
limits. No other painter, but Monet, 
has succeeded in painting light in its 
full brilliancy and eclat. 

In the wake of Impressionism came 
Post-Impressionism. A revolt to im¬ 
pressionist outlook, but a sympathetic 
revolt. The tendency of using a palette 
of bright and pure colours had come 
to stay, but with a considerable change 
in the attitude towards the theory of 
light being the sole agent to produce 
colour and form. Post-Impressionists 
aspired to introduce strength and 
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solidity in their work, the Qualities 
missing in impressionist painting. Dis¬ 
satisfied with effects fleeting and 
evanescent, lacking substance, they 
revolted. Cezanne, Seurat, Van Gogh, 
Gaugin. They were Impressionists, 
but of the robust type. They willed 
to couple the luminosity and freshness 
of Impressionism with the strength and 
solidity of the great masters. Cezanne 
was the foremost who felt this need 
and said, “ J'ai voulu faire de ITm- 
pressionism guelgue chose de solide 
et de durable comme I'art de musee ". 
Hard he worked. None but he. Slowly 
and conscientiously to solve this pro¬ 
blem. Besides the light there was 
existence of local colour. A firm real¬ 
ity, not to ignore but to account for. 
A material reality; enveloped with 
light but not devoid of substance. He 
added to Impressionism what Impres¬ 
sionism lacked,—bulk and solidity. His 
paintings are a convincing proof of 
this achievement. His landscapes, his 
figures, his still lifes, possess weight 
and are rooted to the ground by the 
law of gravity. They are colourful too. 
Local colour was not the only factor 
which helped Cezanne to achieve his 
aim. He also tried to see natural 
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objects in the terms of cubes, cones, 
spheres, and cylinders, and to reduce 
them in his paintings to these simple 
forms. 

This tendency of reducing natural ob¬ 
jects to geometric shapes led to the 
development of Cubism in art, of which 
Picasso was the leader. Cubists dis¬ 
carded the use of curves to get the 
maximum strength in their work, and 
they carried it so far that their pain¬ 
tings became something like abstract- 
geometric problems. We may dis¬ 
approve of Cubism, but we cannot 
deny the benefit it has done to modern 
art. It made us definitely realize that 
art was a problem in itself, an abst¬ 
ract problem, strongly rivetting our 
attention to the exclusiveness of art- 
form ; unmixed, devoid of all literary, 
human, and natural elements. The 
assemblage of exact natural forms was 
not the only means which could stir up 
aesthetic emotions in us. It encourag¬ 
ed the artist to express himself in non- 
representational forms. Forms that 
would stir in us certain kind of feelings 
and emotions. The cold formula of 
Cubism was soon rejected by its 
inventor Picasso, and his followers, 
but its abstract gualities continued 
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captivating the imagination of the 
young artists. It emboldoned them to 
explore further the cosmos of art con¬ 
sciousness. Picasso's influence in mod¬ 
ern art is tremendous. He is imagina¬ 
tive and prolific. He can belong to any 
school and remain outside it. There is 
no innovation in modern art to which 
Picasso has not contributed. His pres¬ 
ence is felt everywhere. 

Those of us who are deeply interested 
in modern art and its abstract tenden¬ 
cies should read the manifesto issued 
by Boccioni and his comrades when 
they proclaimed Futurism. Futurists 
claimed to reproduce on the canvas not 
the fixed aspect of the universal dyna¬ 
mism but the sensation of the dynamic 
itself. They believed that nothing in 
nature was stationary or still. '* En 
effet, tout bouge^ tout court, tout se 
transforme rapidement-.-il apparait et 
disparait sans cesse.. .les ob jets en 
mouvement se multiplient sans cesse, 
se deferment en se i>oursuivant, comme 
des vibrations precipitees, dans I'es- 
pace gu'ils parcourent." Everything 
was moving, running and transforming 
itself. Appearing and disappearing un¬ 
ceasingly. The moving objects multiply 
themselves, deform themselves in 
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pursuing as the rapid, vibrations in the 
space. “La construction des tableaux a 
ete jusgu'ici stupidexnent traditionnelle. 
Les peintres nous ont montro les objets 
et les personnes places devant nous. 
Nous placerons desormais le spectat- 
eur au centre du tableau." The con¬ 
struction of the pictures has been up 
till now stupidly traditionaL The 
painters have shown the objects and 
the persons placed before us. We 
shall place, henceforth, the spectator 
in the centre of the picture. 

To explore and to experiment became 
the order of the day. War had ended 
in confusion. Force had failed to curb 
the rebellious spirit. Immensity of 
wealth on the one hand, grinding 
poverty on the other. Depravity and 
depression. In success there was greed 
and corruption ; in failure heartburn¬ 
ing and depression. Fear and suspi¬ 
cion surcharged the atmosphere. Hy- 
F>ocrisy, diplomacy, betrayal, murder, 
laxness in morals, disintegrity of char¬ 
acter. Indecision, dissatisfaction. A 
whirlwind none could escape. Past 
was denied, present was unworthy, 
future in the melting pot. Art of this 
period is a psychological picture of 
the time. Its hurry, confusion, muddle, 
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disQuiet. It gave a craving to the 
artist to search for something new, and 
thus escape from all that existed. 
Revolution within revolution. Cubism, 
Futurism, Vorticism, Dadaism, Express¬ 
ionism. Isms after isms. A sign of ex¬ 
haustion. 

Reaction sets in. After intense activity, 
intellectual upheaval. Intellect cannot 
solve, it should control. “L'art n'est 
gue sentiment." Art is emotion, with¬ 
out emotion, a dry problem. Problem 
of art is the problem of emotions. In¬ 
tellect should control, not dominate. 
Surrealism denies all conventions and 
systems, advocates absolute spontaneity 
and licence. Rejects all rational and 
intellectual theories of art. Surrealists 
aim at the most primitive and childlike 
expression, unspoiled by any laws and 
inhibitions. Modern man craves to be 
a primitive. A reaction ! 

Tendencies in modern art and tenden¬ 
cies in earlier art are innovations. 
Every activity reaches its summit and 
begins to degenerate into a formula. 
A dead formula. Lifeless, artificial, 
sans -expression. To revitalize, to re¬ 
move the dullness of expression, revo¬ 
lution is needed. Revolution in art 
precedes the revolution in life. Art, 
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the vital art, portrays anci envisages 
the tendencies of human mind. Con¬ 
ditions change. Forms change. Ways 
and means of expression change. "La 
verite interieure" does not. Those 
who miss that, die,—others live ! 

Roop 
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The present day art in India is a con¬ 
glomeration of various influences. In¬ 
fluences in art are essential. There is 
no art without influences. But influ¬ 
ences, undigested, are imitations, 
Because they are adopted without 
realization,—merely out of fascination. 
Any influence, good or Bad, adopted 
merely as a fascination for pride, gain, 
or convenience, is harmful. An influ¬ 
ence must Be lived, assimilated into 
our Being and used as our own. Such 
influence cannot Be harmful. 

Influences in art mean influences in life. 
Those who are seriously interested in 
this proBlem and Believe that the de¬ 
velopment of art in a society carries 
some far-reaching effects should dis¬ 
cern, decide, and say which influences 
are working in our modern Indian art, 
which of them are good, which should 
Bo acceptaBle emd which not. The 
purpose of this article is to frankly dis¬ 
cuss the suBject and Boldly suggest 
the new points of departure. 

There are two definite influences pre¬ 
valent in modern Indian art, the one 
Eastern and the other "Western. By 
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Eastern I mean the indigenous influen¬ 
ces which come primarily from the 
Ajanta, Rajput, and Moghul schools, 
and also the Japanese, the Chinese, and 
the Persian. By the Western I mean 
particularly those influences which 
come from the British academy, and 
which naturally dominate through the 
official institutions in the country, and 
whose upholders strongly Believe in 
the accuracy and perfection of their 
pseudo-classical methods of art- 
training. 

It was about forty years ago, at the 
initiative of Mr. E. B. Havell and Dr. 
ABanindranath Tagore, that a school of 
modern Indian painting originated in 
Calcutta, wherein only Eastern influ¬ 
ences were permissible and foreign 
influences almost tabooed. The main 
idea of the founder-leaders of this 
school was to revive the ancient Indian 
art traditions which they thought 
should be the most appropriate, and 
the best means of expression for the 
Indian artist. Owing to the arduous 
work and sincerity of these two lead¬ 
ers, the eloguence and enthusiasm of 
Havell, and the artistic talent of Dr. 
A. N. Tagore, this movement made a 
headway in the country. But, since its 
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aim was simply to revive and. to pre¬ 
serve the past traditions, it failed to 
offer any fresh inspirations, and had 
soon to decline. Now its appeal is 
mostly to national sentiments. In sub¬ 
ject matter and in technique its adher¬ 
ents look back to the paist. To them 
the past opens the vistas of their lost 
greatness and grandeur, whereas the 
present only depresses them. They 
staunchly believe in national art, 
whether good or bad, whether true or 
false. 

On the other hand the government art 
schools, which are mostly run on the 
imitation of academic schools in 
Europe, emphasize on the necessity of 
strictly following their own code of 
obsolete academic traditions which 
are now, even in Europe, considered 
sterile and out-dated and only find 
favour with a group of mediocre artists 
to whom art means nothing more than 
an imitation of nature. It is in Bombay 
that these academic traditions have 
taken strong roots and are held in 
high esteem. The adherents of these 
art institutions, whether in India or 
elsewhere, suffer always under a great 
handicap because, as a rule, they are 
dominated by a class of individuals 
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most of whom are not artists and, if 
they hapF>en to he, are generally 
mediocres. 

The Bombay school on the one hand 
and the Calcutta school on the other 
are both highly conservative bodies 
who rigidly refuse to let in any healthy 
and vital modem influences in art. This 
is the chief reason that modern art in 
India is modem only in the sense that 
it is produced or executed in the 
present times. While in spirit and in 
form it is essentially medieval or an¬ 
cient, as it invariably draws inspiration 
from the past. 

The great F>eriods of art in history are 
always those that depict in a sincere 
and forceful language the spirit of the 
age they represent. No art can be 
vital which imitates another and does 
not depend on its own initiative. For 
instance the paintings of Ajanta and 
the sculptures of Borobudur are great 
because they represent the soul of the 
people of their time, the faith and de¬ 
votion they had, and the world of 
dream they lived in. From these works 
of art one can see how placid, peaceful, 
and languid, was life in those days. 
The colour, the sensuality, and the 
divine simplicity of Buddhism are 
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depicted in these masterpieces with a 
feeling and sincerity unsurpassed. They 
are the very embodiment of their age 
and they are, therefore, the great 
works of art. 

We will all admit that the twentieth 
century in no way resembles the age 
of Buddha, neither in the belief of the 
people nor in the life they live. Thus 
it seems rather absurd that any modern 
artist should try to copy the art of that 
age. He may only succeed in copying 
or imitating the style of that work, the 
manner of dress, and other outward 
arrangements of design and poses, and 
repeating subjects which are alien to 
his experiences, his surroundings, and 
his circumstances. 

Today everything is utterly different 
and vastly antagonistic. If they had 
faith we are sceptics. They followed 
the path of renunciation while we all 
crave for enjoyment and pleasure. 
While they lived in peace and harmony 
we live in war and violence. They 
would obliterate the individuality of the 
self to attain Nirvan, but we struggle to 
develop personality and win individual 
freedom. They aspired for a state of 
oneness and coma, while we incessant¬ 
ly work for rapid changes through 
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experiment, scientific discovery, and 
invention. Their fulfilment lay in the 
inactivity of action while our salvation 
lies only in constant heat and struggle. 
The fact is we have changed and our 
art must change with us. Our edu¬ 
cational systems, our political institut¬ 
ions, our social ways, our manners, our 
dress, and our habits, all have changed. 
Our hearts no longer reside in the old- 
fashioned homely circles but in the 
fashionable tea-parties and cinema 
houses. Our idols are not Rama, Buddha, 
or Christ, but Nietzsche and Spengler, 
Shaw and Russell, Hitler and Mussolini. 
When all has changed why not art ? 
Why should our art draw inspiration 
from fifth century b.c. and not from 
twentieth century a.d. ? Why should it 
remain an imitation, verily artificial and 
untrue ? True art must represent the 
age in which it is born. Every age 
should produce its own art with its 
peculiar characteristics, the tempera¬ 
ment of its people, their feelings and 
emotions, their modes and manners. 
Modern art, therefore, cannot be mod¬ 
ern unless it bears the impress of mod¬ 
em times. It must reflect the modern 
tendencies, that is, searching for new 
forms of expression, inventing new 
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styles, dissatisfaction with the past, dis¬ 
regard. of the present, and uncertainty 
of the future, ugly, brutal, vital, passion¬ 
ately crude and crazy. The function 
of art is the interpretation of life, there¬ 
fore modern art must represent the 
modern life, our love and hatred, our 
pain and pleasure. Whether we like 
it or not, the facts are there, the 
tendencies are at work. We should 
not resist where resistance proves 
harmful and checks our self-expression. 
In art we should freely let the modern 
influences prevail, all cosmopolitan, 
unclassical, non-idealistic, Parisian in¬ 
fluences should be more amenable to 
the modern artist. He should feel 
more at home with the works of the 
contemporary masters like Picasso and 
Matisse, Epstein and Henry Moore, 
John and Pierre Bonnard, than with 
those of his ancestors of antiguity. 

By suggesting this change of outlook I 
do not mean that we should ape the 
modern masters by merely copying 
their outward ways and methods of 
work. It is not the imitation either of 
the past or of the present that can help 
us to develop our own personality. 
But surely the study of the modern 
masters will greatly facilitate our 
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struggle to understand the forces that 
are working in modern art. It will 
help us to grasp the spirit of our own 
age, and above all will convince us of 
the fresh possibilities for self-express¬ 
ion. No age offers us better facilities to 
study our past than the modern age. 
Never before has the intellectual con¬ 
sciousness been so critically keen and 
wide awake with access of knowledge 
and learning. Never had human prob¬ 
lems assumed such a complex variety 
in form and colour as they have in 
these times. Our age is the assimila¬ 
tion of vast dynamic forces, by living 
in it we live in all ages, we know our 
past, and we create our future. 

In this age of individualism and free- 
thinking every artist should be en¬ 
couraged to see things independently 
and to express them in his own in¬ 
dividual manner and style. There 
should be no autocratic judging com¬ 
mittees, to preside over art exhibitions, 
which are mostly composed of ignor¬ 
ant, old-fashioned and unsympathetic 
people who do not understand the 
modern spirit and who suppress new 
talents by rejecting the works of artists 
who are trying to work on original lines. 
In the Indian exhibition in Calcutta 
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only those pictures are shown which are 
done in the old Indian style, sentimen¬ 
tal and dreamy. In Simla and Bombay 
only those works are encouraged 
which are in the imitation of academic 
formulas. New expressions are want¬ 
only turned down unless they happen 
to strongly resemble the accepted ex¬ 
hibition styles. 

Our museums and art institutions do 
not keep any good examples of Western 
art, particulary of the modern. Their 
funds perhaps do not allow the pur¬ 
chase of the original works of modern 
masters which are, no doubt, sold at 
high prices. But the modern art of 
photography and artistic printing has 
advanced so much that it can furnish 
us with almost perfect reproductions 
of modern masters work which these 
institutions undoubtedly can afford to 
buy, and display for the benefit of the 
public in general, and the art student 
in particular. Thus they will be doing 
the job for which they are supposed 
to exist. 

For the. understanding and appreciat¬ 
ion of art it is essential that we should 
constantly associate with its best ex¬ 
amples, not only of the ancient but of 
the modern. It is therefore the duty 
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of every art institution in the country 
to possess an adequate aund represent* 
ative collection of the reproductions 
of modem art. 

Even in Europe every individual and 
institution cannot afford to possess the 
oriqinals and therefore has to he satis* 
tied with their prints and replicas. 
Durinq the last hundred years there 
have heen at least half a dozen most 
siqnificant art movements in Europe 
which have revolutionized all the old 
theories and conceptions about art, 
but here, in our country, we know very 
little about them, and have hardly any 
idea about their true siqnificance. 

Roop 
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Art should be a factor in our lives 
refining our tastes. 

Appreciation is innate; it cannot be 
taught, though it can be developed. 

Great and high art can never become 
democratic in the sense that a man in 
the street can pronounce upon it. 
Creative art has always been, and will 
always remain, a force understood and 
appreciated only by the few. 

It is the personality of the artist that 
creates art and not the subject matter. 

Command of the medium coupled with 
feeling is an essential factor in produc¬ 
ing art. 

Roop 
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TEMPLE OF KAILASH. ELLORA 
Ellora 

and Ajanta are the two places in India 
where the best of early Indiam sculp¬ 
ture and painting can be seen. There 
are many other places too. but Ellora 
and Ajanta are exceptionally grand in 
size and composite of conception. If 
these plastic arts can define the stature 
of a people. I mean their great con¬ 
ceptions, their powers of imagination, 
their love for beauty and heroism, and 
above all their spiritual development, 
then here, at Ellora and at Ajanta, we 
see a complete and perfect picture of 
it. Time and vandalism have disfigured 
and destroyed these works of art to an 
extent deplorable. But succeeded have 
they not to deprive them completely of 
their greatness and beauty. So big in 
size and so grand in spirit are they, 
these masterpieces, that whatever re¬ 
mains of them, broken or whole, is alive 
with the spark of the original fire. Those 
who made these monuments command 
our respect and adoration not because 
they were Hindu, Buddhist, or Jain, but 
because they were great artists. 

The value of art lies in the fact that it 
records in concrete forms the person¬ 
ality of things, the aspirations and 
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'yeaTTvmcss o\ VVie ^vviman. so\i\. A\\ \ihe 
fine and. abiding Qualities of a people 
and their civilization are found in their 
creative works and, therefore, to under¬ 
stand their true character and nature, 
we have to study their arts through 
which their creative genius found 
expression. The importance and beauty 
of Ellora has been greatly enhanced 
by the fact that here, at one place, the 
three great schools of thought in India, 
that is, Brahmanic, Buddhist, and Jain, 
after having achieved their spiritual 
triumph and greatness, had assembl¬ 
ed, and side by side left the specimens 
of their greatest artistic achievements 
which the Indian genius could ever 
conceive. 

Cutting solid rocks into big temples 
and monasteries and inhabiting them 
with gods and goddesses, men and 
animals, mythical scenes and legends, 
all sculptured in the same rock, is the 
work of the giants. The zeal and 
vitality with which they worked to carry 
out these superhuman projects of chop¬ 
ping off mountains into such grand 
and expressive shapes is simply as¬ 
tounding. Nowhere else in the world 
of art are such monolithic buildings 
to be found. 
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Before visiting these places we had ac- 
guired a great admiration for them By 
seeing their photographs and reading 
of them in books, but the effect of the 
originals was far more overwhelming. 
It is not possible, from photographs and 
descriptions, to form a correct idea of 
the works of such vast dimensions, 
which took about seven hundred years 
to accomplish. The earliest cave is 
assigned to date from the first century, 
and the last to the seventh century a.d. 
It is not merely the time and labour 
spent on a work of art, or the hardness 
of material it is made of, or the massive¬ 
ness of its size, which establishes its 
greatness. But when an artistic creat¬ 
ion is coupled with these Qualities its 
value becomes greater, and its appeal 
more dominating. 

At Ellora, when standing facing the hill 
in which the caves are hewn, at the 
centre is the Brahmanic group, on 
the right the Buddhist, on the left the 
Jain. These three groups are com¬ 
prised of thirty-five temples, some 
of which are destroyed, partly by 
weather, but mostly by the hand of 
man. 

Kailash, the Brahmanical temple, dedi¬ 
cated to Shiva, is one of the most 
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magnificent of the monolithic temples 
that exist in India. In planning and 
layout it is uniguely different from all 
the others. All the other monasteries 
and temples are recessed into the side 
of the rock which is hollowed out like a 
cave. This is the reason they are call¬ 
ed cave-temples, and are dark inside 
as the light is admitted only from the 
front opening. Kailash cannot he call¬ 
ed a cave-temple for it is not hewn out 
like a cave. It is carved like a model 
from a wooden block, well thought out 
in plan and perfectly executed in all 
details and decorations. The whole 
temple is bathed in sunlight from above. 
The cutting of the rock was commen¬ 
ced not from the side but from the top 
of the hill, hollowing it out like a pit 
into the mountain. Down and down 
the diggers have penetrated until 
they reached the base of the moun¬ 
tain, where they cut away a courtyard, 
leaving in the centre necessary mass 
of rock for the temple. To this they 
afterwards gave a very fine, symmetri¬ 
cal architectural shape, and profusely 
carved it all over. In the presence 
of Kailash one feels that the people 
who worked here were actuated by a 
spirit of rivalry to outdo all that already 
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existed of tliis kind. The zeal for sup¬ 
remacy was so great that nothing could 
deter them from carrying out this task, 
however difficult and arduous it might 
be. It has been justly opined that if 
nothing, but Kailash, was left of India's 
artistic past it would be enough to bear 
witness of its glory. 

At the base of the temple, on all four 
sides, is a frieze of ravening beasts. 
Full-sized, fiery, and spirited wild ani¬ 
mals such as lions, gryphons, elephants 
and dragons supporting the temple on 
their backs,—suggestive of a divine 
chariot. The outside fencing-wall, which 
is now almost destroyed, is carved 
with sculptures of Shiva, Bharaon and 
other avataras all bigger than life-size. 
Whatever traces are left of these figures 
are extremely impressive by their 
forceful representation. The balcony, 
porches, pavilions, vestibules to the 
sanctuary, and innumerable niches in 
the walls of the courtyard, are beauti¬ 
fully carved with huge figures of the 
Puranic Pantheon. The whole con¬ 
ception of the temple, the execution of 
it, and the various images of gods and 
goddesses are wonderful. However it 
cannot bo overlooked that some of 
the sculptural representations of the 
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various myths, churning of the ocean, 
t>irth of Ganges, story of Hamakash 
and others in the niches in the court¬ 
yard wall, are not very important in 
their art concept, and some of the huge 
figures are lacking in power. They 
are not invested with that poise and 
organic control as are most of the im¬ 
portant deities on the walls of the 
temple. It is natural in a gigantic pro¬ 
ject, such as this, where hundreds of 
artists were employed to carry out the 
idea of a master artist, that all of the 
workers could not he of the same high 
standard in their artistic sensihility and 
power of execution. 

In the courtyard, on either side of the 
temple, stands a full sized rock-hewn 
elephant, the sign of royalty. Next to 
it a finely carved pillar of victory. 

In a niche in the right hand fencing-wall 
is a wonderful fragment full of life and 
vigour of Shiva dancing the Tandava 
dance. The dance which represents 
the cosmic energy set into motion by 
Shiva the destroyer, when he works 
himself up into a frenzied ecstasy. This 
metaphysical idea is the most difficult 
one to express in plastic forms, but the 
Himalayan artists have tackled it most 
successfully. In the expression of the 
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face of Shiva there is a stately calmness 
suggesting absence of all perturbance, 
while the rest of his body is flung into 
rythmic movement. The greater part 
of the figure is destroyed, but what¬ 
ever is left of the curves and cross¬ 
curves of its composition is suggestive 
of a masterpiece of great power and 
vitality- The twist in the waist of the 
dancer's body is marvellously render¬ 
ed. So simple and so expressive. 

On the inner side of the fencing-wall, in 
a corner, is a warrior's chariot. Small 
in size and guite whole. The warrior 
is shown shooting an arrow towards 
his enemies. What particular incident 
or allegory it illustrates is hard to say. 
It may be Shiva slaying the demon 
Taraka, or Indrajit fighting the asuras. 
It is not the legendary side of the work 
but it is the dignified pose, the stretch 
in the body of the warrior, its fine 
modelling and verve, which interest 
the artist. 

The small shrine in the left courtyard 
wall contains three graceful female 
figures representing Ganga, Yamuna, 
and Saraswati. They are surely the 
work of a grreat master who loved the 
plastic Quality of the female form, and 
had the gift to capture it in his work. 
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Much of - the plastic simplicity that is 
manifested and admired in the modern 
European art is inspired hy such ex¬ 
amples of ancient masterpieces. Not¬ 
withstanding the damaged condition of 
the figures, their broken arms and feet, 
the main parts of the bodies are there, 
and give a vivid idea of the stately ele¬ 
gance of the female form, and the sup¬ 
ple and soft feeling of the flesh. The 
three figures possess that classical sim¬ 
plicity and grace which are the domin¬ 
ating Qualities of the great art of all 
ages. These Himalayan masters simpli¬ 
fied every form, human, animal, bird, 
and flower. This simplification was 
more or less a living convention. In the 
frieze of wild beasts running around 
the beise of the temple one can see 
with what simplicity these animals are 
carved, and their attitudes how valiant 
and strong. In detail they may not be 
true to nature but their combatant 
postures are very realistic and impress¬ 
ive. It is in the mane of the animals, 
the form of the gryphon and such other 
similar details, that the Oriental art 
scholars surmise foreign influences, 
because they bear a similarity to their 
Egyptian and Assyrian prototypes. But 
we are mostly concerned with the 
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artistic side of these forms, their vitality, 
their movement, their grand and grotes- 
gue attitudes. 

On the right hand side, high up in the 
courtyard wall is the Sacrificial Hall, 
wherein are represented various Hindu 
goddesses seated in a row all around 
against the walls. Each on a pedestal, 
and carrying the peculiar symbol 
representing her divine aspect. At her 
feet is the particular vehicle on which 
she rides. They are all imposing and 
dignified, sitting straight and attentive. 
The most interesting figure amongst 
them is that of Groddess Kali and her 
victims, two dead bodies. The idea and 
the portrayal of it may appear gruesome 
to many but, to an artist, it is one of 
the most beautiful works of art in the 
temple of Kailash. In feeling and techni- 
Que it is perhaps one of the most 
modern pieces of sculpture in Indian 
art, so far as the realistic treatment of 
the two dead bodies is concerned. The 
rendering of their lifeless limbs, their 
struggleless expressions, whilst trium¬ 
phant sits Kali, grinning with satisfac¬ 
tion, dramatically convey to one the 
grimness and horror of the subject. 

The famous sculptured masterpiece of 
’ Kailashthe abode of Shiva, is on the 
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right hand, outer wall of the temple. It 
represents one of the Puranic myths. 
When Ravana, the raksha king, was 
defeated by Rama he fled in fury to the 
Himalayas with the desire to seek, or 
rather compel, aid from the great God 
Shiva, He places himself beneath the 
mountain abode of the god and tries to 
lift it up and carry off Shiva and his 
household; a curious way of recruiting 
help! In his terrific effort to move the 
mountain he gives a great shock to the 
household. Parvati, in fright, clings to 
her husband, and her maid is seen 
running away in fear. But Shiva, having 
knowledge of what is happening below, 
sits guiet and calm undisturbed by all 
the commotion. He presses down, with 
his foot, the rock upon the head of 
Ravana, keeps him bound there for ten 
thousand years, until he repents of his 
behaviour and propitiates the great 
god to get himself free. This is the 
legend which has been depicted with 
an extraordinary feeling and imagina¬ 
tion. Commotion and fright are 
wonderfully suggested in the figures of 
Parvati and the fleeing maid. While 
Shiva, and the two sentinels guarding 
the dwelling, remain in solemn dignity, 
unperturbed. Beneath, in the cavern is 
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depicted the many-headed, many- 
armed, ferocious monster Ravana shak¬ 
ing the Kailash. The pose of his body 
is full of dramatic action and twisted 
movement. The manly body of Shiva 
and the female form of Parvati, each 
has a distinct character. One is 
stately and upright with broad chest, 
and narrow waist, like that of a lion, 
and the other is full of graceful curves, 
supple and pliable. The Indian sculptor, 
in spite of his artistic conventions and 
almost a complete disregard of human 
anatomy and laws of perspective, dis¬ 
plays wonderful sense for plastic form 
and an extraordinary power of impart¬ 
ing movement and vitality to his figures, 
which are otherwise guite supple and 
without muscles. 

They who are interested in Indian art, 
its singularity and greatness, should 
visit the cave-temples of Ellora and 
Ajanta, and see, in their original en¬ 
vironments, the masterpieces of Brahm- 
anic and Buddhist art. 

Roop 
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Ajanta 

caves which lie in the Vindhya hills, are 
most important among the innumer¬ 
able monuments of art in India for 
there still survive treasures of fresco 
and sculpture representing the highest 
mark of artistic achievement attained 
by the Indian masters. Most unigue 
are the cave-temples of Ajanta for they 
are not built up but are hewn out of 
the living rock. Delving deep into the 
mountain side to hollow out temples 
and monasteries of such overwhelming 
size and grandeur is a task which only 
an intellect of extraordinary capacity 
could devise and, a faith burning with 
passion, could carry out. It seems that 
guiet and solitude those masters sought 
to find, by burrowing deep into the 
rocky core of the mountain. 

Nowadays it is common to hear talked 
about India's great past, and her 
great artistic achievements. Such pride 
is passed down from father to son. 
Everyone knows that India produced 
grand art ages ago and many bewail 
the insipidity of artistic pursuits today. 
But, sorry it is that, so little is cared 
for the treasure of old art that a thing 
of fashion today fetches a fabulous 
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sum from a pocket, whilst the master¬ 
piece of olcl art is neglected, and be- 
Queathed as a sanctuary for bats and a 
dwelling place for the buzzing bee, as 
are some of the cave-temples of Ajanta, 
When going to visit the caves of Ajanta 
one stays at Fardapur, a tiny place 
situated about four miles from the 
caves. It is in a bullock cart that one 
slowly travels along the stony path that 
leads between the mountains to the 
caves. Amid the rocky slopes prevails 
guiet and solitude. One journeys for 
an hour and a half until there comes 
into view one of the most lovely wild 
spots of nature. A ravine in the form 
of a horseshoe. It is here, right at the 
centre of the horseshoe curve, that the 
Ajanta masters commenced their work. 
The caves are cut in the scarp-sided 
rock. Below, fed by a waterfall, flows 
a stream of water. We do not know, 
but we can imagine, that the Buddhists 
scanned many mountain sides before 
they came across this spot which seems 
as if planned by nature especially for 
the task they proposed to carry out. 
This secluded corner, miles away from 
human habitation, is immersed in an 
atmosphere that almost carries one 
back, in awe and imagination, to the 
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ancient times. 

At Ajanta the cave-temples (as they are 
commonly called) are exclusively Budd¬ 
hist, aund date from the first to the 
seventh century a.d. They are twenty- 
six in number and are of two varieties, 
viharas and chaityas. The viharas, or 
monasteries, were used as domiciles 
for the monks. They are large rect¬ 
angular halls with cells recessed into 
the walls. Massive pillars usually en¬ 
compass inner central halls, the floors 
of which are slightly sunken. Here the 
monks used to sit to listen to the 
teachers. In the back wall of each 
vihara is a shrine, in which is a colossal 
figure of a seated Buddha. Doorkeepers 
stand at either side of the entrance to 
the shrine, while inside are usually 
votaries and attendants on the Buddha 
holding an umbrella over his head. In 
the front wall of each vihara are 
window-openings and a main entrance. 
Apparently all the wall space in these 
viharas was originally painted. A num¬ 
ber of these frescos are intact and, 
though dulled by age, still retain much 
of their original charm. 

The chaityas, or chapels, were reserved 
for worship, and designed especially to 
enshrine stupas. They are long, narrow, 
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barrel-vaulted halls, with semicircular 
ends, similar to the design of the apsed 
Romanesque churches. In the earliest 
chaityas the walls and pillars were 
once painted, the portions which re¬ 
main show that it is of a rigid, but high 
order, of art. No carved ornament or 
image of Buddha occur in the earliest 
chaityas. The Buddha image which, 
at that time, had not been evolved, was 
introduced in the later caves, and with 
such a profusion and variety that the 
artists never seem to have tired of re¬ 
presenting him in all manners of poses 
and attitudes. The facades of the 
earliest chaityas, all of which are now 
completely destroyed, were of wood. 
In the later chaityas the facades are 
cut from the rock, and are pierced 
with large horseshoe-shaped openings, 
which admit the light. 

The work of the Ajanta masters varies in 
style and degrees of artistic excellence. 
In most of the viharas, the frescos on 
the walls near to the shrine are of 
superior workmanship when compared 
with the paintings on the other walls. 
We may presume that this wall space 
was reserved for the master artists to 
paint, the other walls being decorated 
by the students and less experienced 
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artists. In spite of the ravages of time 
and. weather, and mutilation by the 
hand of man, enough survives of these 
original paintings to give one an idea 
of their greatness as works of art. In 
nobility of conception and idealization 
of form, these frescos are suggestive of 
the highest water-mark of India's artis¬ 
tic achievement, and it is chiefly due 
to them that, in the history of art, 
Ajanta has become so famous. Ever 
since the discovery of the caves, in 
the year eighteen hundred and nine¬ 
teen, innumerable artists have journey¬ 
ed there to make copies of the frescos. 
Major Gill, in eighteen hundred and 
forty-four, was the first deputed to 
copy them but, unfortunately, all the 
copies he made, save five, perished 
in fire. Later on Mr. Griffiths, Princi¬ 
pal of the Bombay School, with a 
batch of his students, went to Ajanta 
and made copies, but the same fate 
befell ; more than half were destroy¬ 
ed by fire. What survived are in the 
Indian section of the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, London. Again, in the 
winters of nineteen hundred and nine, 
and ten. Lady Herringham, with a num¬ 
ber of Indian students as her assistants, 
undertook to copy the frescos. These 
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copies are now also in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum. There is a great 
difference between the copies by 
Griffiths and those by Lady Herring- 
ham. Griffiths tried to copy the 
frescos with fidelity to their then ex¬ 
isting state, making no attempt to 
restore the mutilated parts, or to force 
the colours gone dark and mellow by 
age, and by smoke from pilgrim's fires. 
While Lady Herringham and her assis¬ 
tants used brilliant colours, and com¬ 
pleted details where they had been 
defaced, with the aim to reproduce 
the effect the frescos would have had 
when first painted. Both of these 
attempts offer very interesting results, 
and deserve admiration. However, 
to be frank, though both the groups 
of copies are carefully and diligently 
done, they fail to give a true picture 
of the grand atmosphere, and sober 
mellow colouring, of the originals. I 
must say the coloured prints recently 
issued by the Nizam's Government— 
which are printed by a certain photo¬ 
graphic process by Messrs. F. Bruck- 
mann AG., Munich—, are by far the 
best representations. They are excell¬ 
ent in details and colouring, and are a 
very near approach to the originals as 
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they are now. 

Many people are of the opinion that, 
in the Ajanta paintings, there is an ac¬ 
centuated line technique. I do not 
deny that in some of the frescos, done 
fay the minor artists, there may occur 
a definite use of line. But the true 
character of a school of art is estimat¬ 
ed, not fay the works of the minor 
artists faut, fay those of the master 
artists. In all the paintings fay the 
master artists line is nowhere used as 
line faut purely as a means, with the 
aid of slight shading, to emphasize 
roundness, or to distinguish one form 
from another. The art of Ajanta is 
not the art of line. Plastic modelling, 
and a careful delineation which every¬ 
where helps the feeling for form, are 
the chief characteristics of this grand 
school of mural painting. 

Perhaps the artists took their colour 
schemes from the scenery around. 
Along the road leading to the caves 
one cannot help noticing how similar 
are the dull-red and ochre earths, the 
grey-green stones and farown rocks, to 
the colours in -the frescos. The Ajanta 
masters ofaserved the nature around 
them. Everywhere have they depicted 
toilet, dressing, loving, hunting, fishing, 
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home and court scenes, animals and 
foliage, activities of the earthly life, 
and painted by men who loved and 
had attachment to them. Their art is 
not the work of artists whose minds 
were absorbed in thoughts of the 
heaven only. Even the celestial beings, 
are distinguishable from the earthly, 
only by the fact, that they are protray- 
ed floating or flying in the air. 

I would like to guote the most interest¬ 
ing remarks by Sir William Rothenstein, 
on the art of Ajanta, from Lady 
Herringham's folio 'Ajanta Frescoes'. 

"It is this broad outlook on life as a 
whole, giving to its spiritual Quality a 
sane and normal elation to daily 
existences, which is so important and 
delightful an element in the Ajanta 
paintings. Here we find the artist 
unconsciously expressing that wise 
element in Hindu religion which insists 
upon man first living the life of a house¬ 
holder, providing for his children and 
performing the common social obli¬ 
gations, before he can give himself up 
completely to his spiritual needs. In 
these paintings we get a reflection of 
that dualism in man...on the one hand 
his passion for activity, his curiosity, 
his delight in beauty and the pleasures 
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of the senses, his daring and adven¬ 
ture; on the other his inner reactions 
against these very things, conseguent 
on the unforeseen disasters and inevit¬ 
able injustice and cruelties which 
follow on his many restless and experi¬ 
mental activities." 

One of the best masterpieces at Ajanta 
is the Bodhisattva Padmapani which 
is on the left-hand wall adjoining the 
antechamber in vihara number one. 
From this panel one can gather what a 
great standard of perfection the Ajanta 
masters attained in the art of painting. 
The technigue is masterly. The forms 
are plastic but delicately modelled. 
There is a profundity and naivety 
about the whole. Extremely expressive 
are the nose, eyes, and mouth, of the 
Bodhisattva. His right hand, holding a 
lotus flower, is sensitive and shows 
observation of human form. In the 
surrounding space are female figures 
all of great beauty and excellent work¬ 
manship. The monkeys, ducks, foliage, 
and buildings, in the background, are 
treated in a simple and decorative 
manner. Delightful is the mellow har¬ 
mony of brown-red, blue, and green- 
grey colour scheme. The Bodhisattva, 
as most of the representations of him, 
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is portrayed grander in size than the 
other figures in the composition, thus 
denoting him as a superior being. 
Return of the Buddha is another 
masterpiece at Ajanta. It is on the 
wall adjacent to the shrine in vihara 
number seventeen. The panel depicts 
the Buddha returning home after the 
enlightenment. ”One spring morning, 
eight months after he had attained 
Buddhahood, the Blessed One resolved 
to revisit his native city, Kapilavastu. 
Travelling on foot and begging his food 
from door to door, as was the custom 
of all the Buddhas, he reached the city 
after two-month's journey. The Sakya 
princes, his former companions, went 
out with flowers in their hands to greet 
him and led him to a pleasant grove 
in the outskirts of the city. But, re¬ 
garding him as a younger brother, 
they would not do obeisance to him 
until he assumed his Divine Form and 
rising into the air filled the whole uni¬ 
verse with his presence, performing 
many miracles which made the King, 
his father, and all his courtiers fall 
down in worship. The next day the 
Buddha went into the city to beg for 
alms. Lotus-flowers sprang up beneath 
his feet, a glory shone around his head, 
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and he comes at last to the door of his 
own palace presenting his begging 
bowl. Yasodhara, his wife, leading 
Rahula, now seven years old, comes out 
and worships him, saying, 'O Siddhar- 
tha, that night Rahula was born you re¬ 
jected your kingdom and went silently 
away. Now you have a more glorious 
kingdom instead!'." The glorified 
Buddha, appearing majestic and lordly, 
is seen standing outside the palace 
door. He seems absorbed in thoughts 
of the heavenly kingdom, and displays 
little emotion at the sight of Yasodhara 
and Rahula. Gentle in feeling are the 
mother and child as they lift their faces 
to welcome him. The simplicity of the 
composition, the slight suggestion of 
folds on the Buddha's robe, add an 
austerity and dignity to the whole. It 
is a grand masterpiece. The blue 
background and Buddha's saffron robe 
have gone very dark and mature in 
tone, and submerged the whole in a 
sombre spiritual atmosphere. The panel 
is practically entire, save for Buddha's 
left foot which is effaced, but his right 
foot resting on a lotus exists. One can 
judge how grand is the whole concep¬ 
tion. 

On the wall opposite to the Bodhisattva 
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Padmapani is a delightful painting of 
two heads. A lady, seemingly con¬ 
templating, is being watched by a 
young companion. Both heads, fiall of 
life and expression, are executed with an 
unrestrained freedom of brush stroke. 
There is a natural tone in the sombre 
brown colour of the faces, a colour 
so typical of the rustic one sees in the 
old villages of Ajanta and Fardapur. 
The Buddhists seem to have treated 
the walls of the viharas as picture 
books on which they recorded scenes 
of the jatakas, legends of the pre¬ 
vious earthly lives of Buddha, before 
he attained Buddhahood. Shaddanta 
Jataka is one of the most beautiful. 
“Once the Bodhisattva came to life as 
the son of the chief elephant of a great 
herd of 8,000 in the Himalayas. They 
dwelt near Lake Shaddanta in a golden 
cave, amid pools of white lilies, blue, 
white and red lotuses, and thickets of 
red paddy gourds and of many other 
plants. The elephant was 82 cubits 
high and 120 cubits long, and had a 
trunk like a silver rope. He had two 
gueens, and accidentally he offended 
one of them. She prayed that she 
might be reborn as a beautiful maiden 
and become the chief wife of the King 
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of Benares ; Then I shall be dear and 
charminQ in his eyes, and in the posi¬ 
tion to do what I please. So I will 
speak to the King and send a hunter 
with a poisoned arrow to wound and 
slay the elephant, and thus I may be 
able to have brought to me a pair of 
his tusks which emit six-coloured rays'. 
Thenceforth she took no food; and, 
pining away, she died. 

She was reborn, and became the Queen 
of Benares, and carried out her wicked 
intention. When the hunter whom she 
sent, travelling seven years, had shot 
the royal elephant with the poisoned 
arrow, he was unable to cut off the 
tusks, although the elephant lay down 
and let him climb up his trunk ; so the 
elephant with his trunk pulled them 
out and gave them to the hunter, not 
as having no value, but as less than 
the 'tusks of omniscience,.. .and may 
this meretorious act be to me the cause 
of attaining omniscience'. When the 
tusks were brought to the Queen, she 
laid them in her lap on her jewelled 
fan, and then, at the remembrance of 
one who in her former existence had 
been her dear lord, she was filled with 
so great a sorrow that she could not 
endure it, but her heart then and there 
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was broken, and that very day she 
died. The six-rayed, or six-coloured, 
tusks are generally taken to mean six 
tusks." 

The episodes in the story are followed, 
in an interesting manner, in pictorial 
forms upon the wall. The lily pond, 
inhabited with ducks, the agile hunters, 
the elephant majestically taking out his 
tusks with his trunk, the presentation of 
them in the palace to the gueen, are 
all sensitively rendered. The painting, 
except for a part of the lily pond, is 
still in Quite good condition. 

There appears to be very little exotic 
influence in the art of Ajanta, apart 
from some architectural details. The in¬ 
digenous art traditions are nowhere 
elementally changed. Whatever Greek 
influence was brought into India by 
Alexander the Great it does not seem 
to have influenced much the art of 
Ajanta, as it did the northern schools, 
particularly the Gandharan. 

One of the most perfect examples of 
sculpture, which we find at Ajanta, is 
the Nagaraja, which is carved in a niche 
in the left-hand side wall of the en¬ 
trance to chaitya number nineteen. The 
Naga king and his gueen are seated 
on a roughly hewn seat, accompanied 
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by a female attendant. The Naga kincr 
has a seven-hooded snake over his 
head, the Queen has but a single cobra 
for her canopy. Each wears a richly- 
jewelled crown and diaphanous gar¬ 
ments which do not hide the graceful 
form of the body. All seem to be 
intent, either contemplating or listen¬ 
ing. The gueen, who holds a lotus 
flower in her left hand, has put it aside 
as if her attention has been attracted 
elsewhere. The attendant also seems 
to be preoccupied with something 
other than fanning the king and gueen. 
In a most simple and charming manner 
these three figures, with practically no 
suggestion of muscular form, are sculp¬ 
tured from the rock. The artist has 
infused them with such an intense feel¬ 
ing that he seems to have induced life 
to stir within their rock-cut forms. 

A sculptured panel, on the right-hand 
side of the entrance to the same 
chaitya, brings to mind the fresco 
Return of the Buddha in vihara num¬ 
ber seventeen. It is very similar in 
arrangement and is, without doubt, 
a chiselled representation of the same 
subject. The Buddha appears to walk 
forward to accept alms offered to him 
by two small-sized figures, a woman 
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and a child, douhtlessly Yasodhara and 
Rahula. There is a natural ease in the 
pose of Buddha, which is carved with 
the same simplicity as the Nagaraia. 
So impressively is motion portrayed in 
his figure that it is difficult to dissuade 
oneself, when catching sight of him 
from between the columns of the porch, 
that he is not actually stepping forward 
from his rock niche. 

The carvings of the Buddhas and 
Bodhisattvas on the interior and ex¬ 
terior walls of the viharas and chaityas 
are decidedly better works of art, more 
expressive, and done with greater free¬ 
dom, than the big images of the 
Buddhas in the shrines which are, with¬ 
out exception, sguat and heavy. When 
depicting the Lord Buddha in the 
shrine it seems that the artist was 
restrained and carved the image as if 
to a formula. 

To glance at random over the wonder 
and beauty of these cave-temples is 
enjoyable and easy. But how many 
pause to consider how these things 
came about? Such a colossal under¬ 
taking could not have been carried 
out without a good deal of serious and 
passionate thinking and contriving. 
Only a mad fanatic would attack and 
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cut into a mountain with a hatchet, with¬ 
out having previously formed the idea 
how to proceed after having made a 
hole in the rock. I am sure the Ajanta 
masters, prior to starting, made detail¬ 
ed plans for the proposed cave-temple, 
and worked according to them. Cave 
number twenty-four is very interest¬ 
ing, for it offers evidence of the order 
in which the work progressed. The 
doorway is cut and already finely 
decorated whilst the inside of the 
temple is hardly yet dug out. Thus 
it is obvious that artist and digger 
worked simultaneously. Through the 
opening of the doorway one can see 
that the rock is cut away in channels. 
From this one can guess that many 
strong workmen were employed, and 
each hacked the way forward, cutting 
the rock away around the mass blocks 
of the pillars, until he reached the dis¬ 
tance corresponding to the depth of 
the temple. To hollow out one temple 
levelling perpendicular the walls, and 
horizontal the ceiling and floor, and 
refining the surfaces intended to be 
decorated, was a huge task and could 
not have been accomplished without 
much hardening of muscles on the 
part of the labourers. As soon as 
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one pillar was roughly shaped, hy the 
workmen it is apparent that the artist, 
with his already considered design, 
commenced the ornamenting of it. 
Then the final polishing and colouring. 
The chipped-away outline of a Buddha 
in the right-hand wall in chaitya 
number twenty-six gives a clue of 
the method employed in carving the 
images. The wall around the incised 
line is cut away, leaving the rude mass 
for the figure in relief. This the 
artist first partly modelled and after¬ 
wards chiselled into fine plastic limbs 
and body. Passing one's hand over 
a finished image one delights to feel 
a silken surface. It is with a sensitivity 
that the masters polished and refined 
their work. To call such masters giants 
is no exaggeration. For it was a 
herculean task which they conceived, 
attempted, and accomplished. 

AURANGABAD CAVES 

Aurangabad 

caves are little known. They lie in the 
hills to the north of the present city 
of Aurangabad. "When visiting these 
caves it is easy to see that a school of 
art egually as great as Ellora and Ajanta 
was thriving here. These caves belong 
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to the seventh century a.d. with the 
exception of one very much dilapidat¬ 
ed. chaitya, which is much earlier. 

At Aurangabad there are no traces of 
fresco. Whether or no the caves were 
originally painted is hard to say. There 
are, though, some most beautiful pieces 
of sculpture here; exceptionally round- 
limbed, buxom female figures, guite 
different from those at Ellora and 
Ajanta. There is a feeling of plenitude 
about these graceful figures. They 
lack not in pliancy, in spite of their 
being plump and full of form. Plastic 
feeling of form and broad simplicity 
are the chief characteristics of this 
sculpture. 

In one of the caves at Aurangabad are 
some luxuriantly carved pillars, each 
one bearing a totally different shape 
and type of decoration. One wonders 
why this could be so. One can suppose 
that the artists who worked on these 
pillars competed with one another to 
try who could carve the most original 
and beautiful. Since in design and 
adornment each is unigue, it appears 
that each artist went out of his way 
to show his individual skill. Rich is 
the effect when the light plays upon 
these exguisitely carved pillars. 
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There is a most wonderful rendering of 
the Buddhist Litany in one of the caves 
at Aurangabad. Neither at Ellora, nor 
at Ajanta, is its egual to be found. It is 
in almost perfect preservation and 
extremely expressive. Noble and digni¬ 
fied the sublime Buddha stands. One 
fancies he smiles as he notices the 
helpless fear-stricken humanity fleeing 
towards him for protection from the 
many dangers and transgressions 
which come to tempt and harm them. 
Each small episode in the Litany is 
interesting for its subject matter; snake, 
wild beast, fornication, demon, and the 
like, represent the types of terror and 
sin that man has to encounter. A gigan¬ 
tic lotus the great Buddha holds in 
his right hand. His attitude is calm 
and peaceful, all-knowing, victorious 
of body, broad, powerful, dominating 
over all by his divine superiority. A 
great masterpiece. 

One can learn a good deal about these 
ancient monuments of the great works 
of Indian art from the books written 
about them and the photographic re¬ 
productions of the masterpieces. But 
however well written and true a des¬ 
cription may be, and however fine and 
exact a reproduction, they fail to make 
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one sense the original atmosphere 
which surrounds these ancient sanc¬ 
tuaries of art. I would inform the one 
who is seriously interested, that it is 
worth while undertaking the tedious 
and trying journey to see these grand 
works of art in their original environ¬ 
ments, where they were horn, and 
have lived all these centuries. W^ere 
they not rock hewn undoubtedly, by 
now, parts would have been removed 
for display in museums; surrounded 
with other works of art they would 
then become as individual pieces of 
art, cut off from their real atmosphere, 
just museum acguisitions. I am glad 
that this can never happen, and that 
man cannot rob those ancient spots of 
that which is part of them, and which 
seems to make the very heart of the 
mountain throb with life and habitation. 
Were they to be taken from those 
rocky slopes, out of the dim and 
hallowed atmosphere which had en¬ 
shrouded them for centuries, and put 
under the glare of the electric light in 
a gallery, with no dust of age-old 
crumbling rock upon their projecting 
surfaces, they would inspire but half 
of the wonderment they do now. 

It should be the especial privilege for 
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the serious few to go on pilgrimage to 
the caves- I would he happy to see the 
day when mere pleasure excursions to 
the caves are stopped. Art is for the 
respectful few and not for pleasure 
trippers, of which one sees many, who 
dishonour and degrade such places of 
grand art fc>y their hilarious shouting 
and untidy picnicking. 

Mary 
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Christmas comes but once a year 
And brings with it much feast and cheer. 
Once a year with homage true 
To think of Christ we do not rue. 

The bells must have rung. 

The choirs surely sung. 

Whilst, at hush of midnight dim. 

Unseen, New Year, crept in. 

Time passes silently. 

Unheeded he shortens thy days. 

Nearer, unperceived, creeps eternity, 
Man, try to better thy ways. 

Mary 
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Mary 




PROLOGUE 


Just a preliminary dissertation ; 
prologue name I it. 'Tis proper, 
'tis appropriate, to, prior to 
discourse, a prologue, repeat. 
The words which follow you 
may find not sweet, sweet 
is not the tea without sugar. 
Yet tea it is, and, toeing such, 
will it be drunk. A pleasant 
draught oft stimulates, yet tea, 
ask 1, does it stimulate, if it 
contains no sugar ? Do take a 
lump, within your mouth, of 
sugar which is sweet, and do 
it suck, whilst the tea you sup, 
and you mayn't then mind the 
lack of sugar. It is oft we repeat, 
sugar is toad to eat, so offer I 
tea without sugar. And for 
excuse do I plea, if you con¬ 
sider my tea, unflavour'd un¬ 
drinkable liguor. 
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THE OLO LAOY 


O come in my dear. How so 
(W I Y very nice to see you again, 
^ after such a long absence it 
seems. Now sit down and tell me, my 
dear, all about yourself. How your 
sister is, your father, your mother, and 
your dear young brother. I indeed 
privileged do feel that such a young 
maiden as you should care to waste 
her time visiting an aged and old-style 
friend. Now, a cup of tea for you. No ! 
never take tea you say ! Upon my 
word, I think I am behind the times, 
but, in this, I am far ahead of you. I, my 
cup of tea, do daily take. A sip of tea 
after tiffin at noon, and in bed of a 
morn, is the ideal thing, deem I, to 
rouse one from the feeling of languid¬ 
ly. Oh, I am glad you like my saree. 
Yes, I believe it is guite natty. It was 
much admired at the club last night. 
'Tis a French creation you know. 
French georgette is the fashionable 
cloth for sarees now, but you know all 
that doubtless. But, my dear, you too 
look sweet in your home-spun printed 
one. As I always say 'tis the wearer 
who, the saree's charm, does display, 
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matters it little what one, for the saree, 
does pay. Well, there is much diversity 
in ideas about dress, and, though some 
may not admire the permanent wave, 
yet, I think, it essential a thing, to have a 
perm these days, for you know, when 
one sits down to dine, the dress of one's 
hair is such a peculiarly particular 
thing. We, of an advanced community, 
must follow the styles in vogue. Though 
I too must admit that your simple 
straight hair has its dignity and grace, 
whereas a curled coiffure like mine 
sometimes, if not designed to enhance 
the lineament of the individual's face, 
tends not to intensify the individual's 
charm. My hairdresser has studied 
my profile well, and has adjusted the 
ringlets to dangle at an angle to give 
emphasis to the peculiar beauty I 
possess. Yes, my dear, this is a genuine 
moonstone ring. 'Twas given to me, 
when I sweet and twenty was, by 
one, who me, did admire. And this 
brooch, in design, is one unigue of its 
kind. This, is genuine almandite garnet, 
of course, my dear, I absolutely abhor 
this craze for donning bangles of 
glass, but, one must keep a bit up with 
the times. And a pat of powder, and a 
tint of pink upon the cheeks and lips 
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an old lady cannot do without. Young 
skins like yours, my dear, need no 
beautifying or toning up. 

I suppose you read the news my dear ? 
Even I, an old lady so to say, always 
keep abreast with the times, by taking 
note of the happenings around and 
the changes in society. I suppose you 
read, of course you must have done, 
that the Khans have moved to the 
Cottage Bungalow. 'Tis a huge estate 
away out in Garden Town. Big, yet it,^ 
bears an unassuming name. Doubtless 
that is a fashion nowadays. What ! 
you saw not that in the news ! Oh, 
my dear, you must just have missed it, 
it was in the society column, which I, 
of course, never miss to see. I too 
noted that the Chaman's son had just 
returned from the West. How glad I 
am, I must write and congratulate 
them on his coming home. I always 
look forward to see the improvements 
in mind, in manners, in modes, which 
our young men imbibe from the culture 
of the West. The way to choose a 
neck-tie, and, my dear, not to end at 
that, but how it, the neck-tie, to knot 
correctly. Always I note a style, a 
certain air of primness, surrounding 
Europe-returned young men. I note not 
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a wrinkle in suits worn by young lads 
returned, from the "West. Nothing looks 
worse than baggy trousers, kicksies 
not stiffly creased down the front. 
Indeed, my opinion, what I form 
by those who from Europe return, is, 
that they a most dress-conscious folk 
are who there do dwell! Such a poise 
too have created they of the West to 
lightly grip, between two well-mani¬ 
cured fingers, the cigarette. Sure they 
know the art of how to smoke, smoke 
with a trained and conscious air, and 
how to dine from fine china-ware, guaff 
cocktails, and sip coffee from a cup so 
cutely small. A polish of culture, my 
dear, such as that, cannot be acguired 
unless one goes and, from its origina¬ 
tors, it, picks up. And then look at the 
advantage of being able there to pick 
up the seemly club-life etiguette, and 
how to play, of bridge, a set. It is worth 
all the money, all the sacrifice on the 
parents' part, to give their sons, by 
sending them to the West, an oppor¬ 
tunity to learn how to live like well- 
groomed, cultured, and civilized men 
of etiguette. 

And how well versed are they, the 
Europe-returned young lads, in the 
great poets, the litterateurs of the ages. 
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'Tis a privilege I always long for to 
meet and converse with they who have 
trodden the very roads the great littera¬ 
teurs did tread in their day. Just 
think of stepping into the room where 
Lewis Carroll wrote his immortal fairy¬ 
tale, and seeing, 'neath a sheet of glass, 
manuscripts in the original hand of the 
author ! To enter the impressive old 
Chelsea villa, where great Carlyle, so 
famous, did live. And go down the 
bare wooden stairs to the basement 
kitchen where he and Tennyson did sit, 
yes, where wont were they to sit one 
on either side of the humble kitchen 
fire. To gaze upon age-faded and 
antiguated coats, discoloured corres¬ 
pondence of the literati, carefully 
preserved in show-cases. The now dry 
ink-pots, so unusual, and so guaintly 
old in shape, into which men of renown 
their quills once did dip, quills with 
which they, their manuscripts writ. 
Everywhere to breathe the musty, the 
reminiscent-of-great-days-gone-by, air. 
Such environments educative, inspiring, 
and elevating, stimulates young people 
to read, to study, and acquaint them¬ 
selves with the great masters, Plato, 
Homer, Seneca, and the like, and com¬ 
mit much of their writings to memory. 
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Sorry am I that most young men and 
maids of this land realize not the true 
value of learning their lessons well, 
of reading, and grasping by heart, 
sayings, sonnets, dramas, plays, essays, 
and poems by famous men. After all 
that is what is meant by being cultured 
is it not, that one has read no end, and 
can repeat no end, the words of famous 
men? 'Tis the first necessity consider I, 
I, who sadly admit am now too old to 
study. Oh ! my dear ! Not too old ! I 
appear guite young and gay you say ? 
Indeed I flattered do feel. Well, as I was 
saying, 'tis a necessity for all young per¬ 
sons to read, to read enough to be able 
to opine at society functions, on renown¬ 
ed men, men like Shelley and Keats, 
and to appear learned in the classics. 
My dear young lady take my advice, 
the advice of one much experienced, 
and who can relate, so to say from her 
finger tips, the necessities of such as 
you, a well-bred young maiden. Study 
well your Shakespeare, your Milton, 
your Ruskin, your Yeats, Homer's Iliad 
and Odyssey, the great Hindu epics 
Mahabharata and Ramayana, and be¬ 
come conversant with the knowledge 
contained in those books. Learn how to 
discuss, acguire a plausible knowledge 
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of singing, of painting, and a fair 
appreciation of all the arts. To affably 
impress by your ladylike mien, your 
taste in dress, your cultivated voice, 
and by your power to speak and recite 
at tea and dinner functions, is expedi¬ 
ent for you who are one day to attract 
and settle down with a well-positioned 
gentleman. Your culture, my dear, will 
be judged by the way you sit at tea, 
the manner in which you converse 
while guests partake of food, and the 
sweet music you modestly play whilst 
they enjoy a chit-chat. When I a 
young girl was, I was versed in this 
etiguette, I knew how to paint, how to 
play the piano, and I knew guite well 
how to sing. I too embroidered my 
own long-cloth petticoats, and was 
ever ready with the needle and cotton 
to, a slit repair, or, sew on a button. I 
glad am that, in this country, a little 
still remains of the culture of the benign 
nineties. Yet the time I fear is coming 
near when the old will be guite replac¬ 
ed by the new, and our sweet young 
maids will be seen, cigarette in mouth, 
walking boldly, arm in arm with young 
men, on the Mall. I oft do curse at 
heart these modern days with their go- 
ahead manners and ways, but, O dear, 
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dear, dear, one has to live and keep up 
with the pushing age. 

It is, my dear, it is vitally essential, of 
acutest significance, to, when you con¬ 
verse with your friends, appear inform¬ 
ed of what is happening in your 
borough regarding activities cultural 
and artistic. Advise you do I not to 
become acguainted with the artist 
class, but you must, my dear, for social 
standing's sake, be aware of what the 
artists do paint. And, my dear, it is 
reguisite that you, when you meet an 
artist, do profess anxiety to acguaint 
with his work and, by the way, politely 
enguire if you may visit his studio to 
see his pictures one day. I know you 
intend not to waste your time my dear. 
And I, for one, would never implore 
you to. But to ask, and to show anxiety 
for intimation of what an artist paints, 
is a sign of culture up to date. You 
see, my dear, that is the modern way, 
the way which concerns us. We must 
show we have the wish to understand, 
and the taste for art. We must be able, 
'tis the hall-mark of we civilized folk 
to say we a certain artist's name do 
know. On this point, my dear, you 
never should ignorance show. If en- 
guiries ever pressed upon you are that 
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how you an artist's work'do like then just 
t>e very polite, my dear, and pass it off 
with the remark, you like, you like not, 
certain things you like, certain things 
you like not, art is a matter of likes and 
dislikes you know. Say emphatically, 
say art you love, artists you have great 
regard for, art is universal, it touches 
you, it thrills you. You are very sen¬ 
sitive to colour, especially Gaugin and 
Van Gogh are your loves, they warm 
your heart with their gorgeous, exube¬ 
rant, and fresh colour schemes. You 
should know that they are in the vogue. 
Art may be difficult, but not art ap¬ 
preciation, my dear ! It is just a culture 
to be cultivated, easily acguired like a 
taste. "Well as know I, which the favour¬ 
ite car model is in society, so do know 
I which is the best and most popular 
artist. In culture you agree we should 
be up to date, do you not, my dear ? 
These days, my dear, are not like those 
days of yore, when folks, for instance 
Socrates and other Greeks sat the night 
all through discussing deeply, intent¬ 
ly, critically upon psychology, art, 
beauty, goodness, badness, sublimity, 
morality, such ethics and arts. Yes did 
sit for hours, and, tired out by debate 
upon such points, did fall sleep upon 
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the bench. And. awoke, in the morn, to 
find themselves dressed still in last 
evening's attire. These are not like 
those days my dear. We live in a far 
advanced era, the twentieth century ! 
Such an age as this never existed 
before. Never, I say. Never such an 
age of perfection of conveniences. This 
is the age when art, my dear, is but a 
thing, by the cultivated, to be spoken 
of by the by. To discuss deeply into 
the theory of art and so arouse place 
for open opinions is uncouth, is con¬ 
sidered so, in society gatherings of 
our day, and seems most impolite and 
incongruous in the complaisant atmos¬ 
phere of our refined society. 

And, my dear, it is, much it is to be 
condemned the practice of some modern 
upstarts who pen opinions, ideas, and 
thoughts on the age, and publish them. 
'Tis a practice not refined, this exposing 
of half-educated persons' artless writ¬ 
ings, and 'tis but the brazen, the uncul¬ 
tured, who do rack their brains to try to 
write. So, my dear, though I know you 
can of course write, and you too do wish 
to write, take my advice, and do not. 
For, as I say, so much has already been 
written, the high standard of which 
could not, I am sure, ever again be 
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reached. So why to try ? Why to write ? 
Why to try to appear a writer when one 
knows one can never attain the level of 
the great classics and master littera¬ 
teurs? And, it is disrespectful, snohbish, 
you know, to make puhlic one's opin¬ 
ions, particularly, my dear, on society ! 
Though a little lyric poem on a blossom¬ 
laden tree, or a sonnet addressed to 
the glory and romance of the moonlit 
sky, in classic style of course, I would 
like not to discourage you to try, but 
O never, though of course I know you 
never do, write about the social customs 
of your community. I glad too am 
that our expounders of knowledge in 
the rooms of learning, degree'd and 
diploma'd, do waste not their time in 
such idle pursuits like writing individ¬ 
ual ideas and candid opinions for ap¬ 
pearing out in print. They, day by day, 
cram and increase their knowledge of 
the masters, and are able to expound 
any writer, poet, or musician, be he 
ancient, medieval, classic, revolution¬ 
ary, or modern. 'Tis better they devote 
their time to such pursuit. They who 
dignity must keep, they who have the 
training of the young generation in their 
care, and enlarge on the library they 
have. 'Tis always, I imagine, a promising 
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sign, to see a young man piling up, 
in his room, stacks of books. They must 
keep up with the times, and of course 
they don't find time to read the con¬ 
tents of all the well-known books, so I 
blame them not, for keeping their 
information lacking not, by going 
through a few reviews of the latest 
books. It looks better too, when they 
talk with their friends, to appear to 
have knowledge of, not only old but, 
every new and popular book. After 
all that is the meaning of contempor¬ 
ary culture, in our society, is it not, to 
be able to say you know of, and have 
a smattering of, any book ? 'Tis but the 
out-of-date philosopher who ponders 
over, and grows bald of head, studying 
and digesting the entire contents of a 
certain book. Our society includes such 
deep study not in its curriculum. 

O my dear, must you go ! And I have 
yet much more to say, but, perhaps if 
you a moment more can stay, I will just 
call for the car. 'Tis a new one you 
know, yes, one of the new Chevrolets. 
What! not heard of them ? Indeed, I 
am surprised ! They are, you know, the 
latest mode. Eguipped with all the 
most modern advantages. A wireless, a 
musical horn, soft velvet seat, well 
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sprung as you can see# and windows 
transparent but unbreakable. Here, at 
the elbow, is a tray for cigarette-ash, and 
there a tiny mirror for inspecting one's 
appearance, just before edighting from 
the vehicle, when one is going out to 
dinner. Indeed it caused me guite a 
shock to hear, from you, that you, of 
the Chevrolet, know not. And I, an old- 
style lady, have got one, and too have 
learnt the way to drive. I will drive you 
home my dear, but, before we start, let 
us, of course if you don't smoke then I 
will, just apply a match to a cigarette. 
I never, you know, feel guite satisfied, 
unless I have a cig' in my mouth when 
I drive. 


THE BIG ARMCHAIR 



So glad am I that you will be 
free this afternoon and will come 
along to tea. Yes, come at four 
p.m. 'tis the popular time these days 
for tea. You must forgive me for not 
having asked you before, I owe guite 
a few returns to your invites by now 
I am sure. But, as you know, I a busy 
person am. Always having to call on 
this friend and that, and there are so 
mamy people ill during this season 
whom I must visit and, by help and 
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presence, show sympathy with. And 
then I have my family, grown-up men 
and maids, all marriageable of age, and 
the young men needing jobs. Indeed 
a parent's task a hard one is, bringing 
up and setting the children on the 
right roads of life. 'Tis a responsibility 
which only they who children have can 
realize. But still, my dear, it is worth 
while, all the suffering and sacrifice on 
the parents' part, and couples too 
with it a deal of pride when they see 
their daughters well married, and their 
sons safely occupying respectable and 
well-paid situations. 'Tis the duty of 
all parents to secure for their sons 
decent jobs, and a duty which every 
son expects from his parents, to find, 
for him, a comfortably-paid situation. 
And my dear, it is, under the present 
state of affairs, almost impossible to get 
a job for one's son unless one entertains 
and respectfully appreciates the doings 
of the superior ones. How can they, 
they in whose hands the giving of jobs 
lie, know anything of the Qualifications 
of the one who a job does need, unless 
the parents invite, and show through 
their respectability, what Qualifications 
their son has got ? Merely M.A. or 
B.A. never got for a young man in this 
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land a job yet. 'Tis an essential thin<g, 
know I, to produce, when applying for 
a job, the paper denoting such a degree 
was won, but, my dear, that alone, that 
mere diploma'd gualification, as I said 
just now, never yet got for a young 
man a job. So my dear you see the 
trouble in which I am. There at home 
are two sons passed in their degrees 
and wanting jobs, jobs which are perm¬ 
anent, respectable, well paid, and in 
which they can rise to the top of the 
tree. And a daughter, as I said just 
now, who sits at home as it were in dis¬ 
grace, for we, so far, have not been 
able to attract a possessioned and well- 
to-do man for her hand ; in spite of all 
her Qualifications from school, and of 
course we have well versed her in the 
domestic and social sphere. Not a 
fancy dish can be named which can¬ 
not be concocted by her nimble hands, 
and she, of personality, is attractive, 
tall, slim, and regular of features, and 
can entertain any small party with 
dainty music and song. Well, you will 
meet her today at the little tea array, 
and my sons too, and a few friends 
whom we have asked to come along. 
And please, please do come in time, for 
punctuality, I presume, is the keynote 
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of a successful up-to-date party. All 
the guests are to arrive at four p.m. 
and today, of all days, I have reason to 
wish that tea t>e served without delay, 
as soon as all are assembled and sitting 
in their seats. I am afraid that I shall 
not be able to offer you artistic treats 
as you do, when we come to visit you, 
but my daughter she plays the piano 
well, and a small maiden will entertain 
by dancing, while all partake of tea. 
Oh, here you are, come right inside, 
this is my sister, this my daughter 
whom I told you plays the piano well, 
and this my eldest son, he who anxious 
is to now make his step out in life. 
This is my little grandson, see what 
golden curls he has, and these, sitting 
around, are friends. My daughter will 
introduce you while I just see if the 
car of one guest whom we expect is 
yet visible on the road. His car know 
we well, 'tis dark blue of hue, and we 
always stand at the gate when it, from 
around the corner, comes into view. 
Indeed it's already a little past four, 
and I am afraid our guest is coming 
late. The tea is set, and indeed the 
crumpets are getting cold, and flies do 
persist in sniffing around the rasgoola 
heap. Yes, pray do well cover the pot 
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with the tea-cosy. How sorry I am to 
keep you friends all waiting for your 
tea. But I should like not that we com¬ 
mence until our chief guest arrives. 
How kind of you all to come so on time. 
I suppose it is the privilege of the 
titled man to come late. He, who is 
b>ig positioned, has it in his power to 
come when he likes, never mind if it is 
a little late. But I am sure you friends 
don't mind waiting just a moment for 
your tea. We will start at once, as soon 
as the blue car, on the road, we can 
see. O there is a hoot of a horn, run 
dear and stand at the door. What ? 
It's our neighbour I Indeed I almost 
forgot that I was expecting you to tea. 
Saw you not a blue car on the road? 
O yes, do come inside, and sit by the 
fire. No, not in that armchair, sit on 
that little seat by the fire, it is small 
like you my dear. Indeed you would 
look most odd in that big conspicuous 
armchair. Oh, I feel all in a flutter, 
supposing our guest he turns not up. 
Indeed I feel 'tis discourteous to keep 
you all waiting so long for tea. I do 
hope you are not hungry, yes, that's 
right my dear, offer them a little sweet,, 
we will start at once as soon as the 
blue car does appear. O don't go away 
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deary, you have to dance you know, 
and today of all days to dance in your 
finest style, and, my deary, if you please 
me sufficiently, you shall have an extra 
slice of cake for your tea. O dear ! O 
there it is, there is the hlue shine of a 
car on the road. Pray lay the cakes 
and sweetmeats out, poke up the fire, 
yes light a few more incense sticks, and 
come as Quick as you can to the door. 
He is after all only half an hour late, 
after all that's nothing for such a t>ig 
and busy man. He alights from the car, 
indeed how grand he appears with his 
long grey beard, and oh, upon my 
word, the dear old lady, his wife, 
accompanies him too ! 'Tis a thing I 
never, never dreamed of, that he would 
bring her, and she would condescend 
to come, to my house. I, who though 
Quite possessioned and classy, am, com¬ 
pared to them, but a low-positioned 
one. I hardly know how to greet 
them, all speech seems to fail, 'tis dry 
on my tongue. They enter. All rise, 
as appropriate, and do themselves 
again seat when they have both sat 
down. I knew he would take that big 
armchair, 'twas meant for him, and he 
knows it. I always was told that its 
upholstery is one of the finest in town. 
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I hope he will like it, it will count such 
a lot- Oh, he takes sugar, how glad I 
am I bought the lump ! and a sandwich 
of crab, O no, one which has between 
it, of sardine and mayonnaise, a dab. 
I got the best mayonnaise and I am 
sure he will approve of its taste. O the 
lady takes a shrimp patty, well, they 
were fresh an hour ago, so do, I am con¬ 
fident, not taste stale. I am glad he is 
eating heartily, for all the food is of the 
best, and I especially ordered a variety 
so that he, his particular like, could 
select. O dear, in the intense thrill of 
seeing the big man in the seat, I almost 
feel my worries over. He can't ignore 
and fail to reward us for such a tasty 
tea. And he approves of the piano too, 
I note he occasionally stops in the 
mastication of a bit of cake, to listen to 
the strains my daughter plays. An¬ 
other hope now thrills my heart. In¬ 
deed today much worry from my mind 
is fleeing away. And he even claps 
and smiles at the dance of the little 
girl. Did I ever, ever exp>ect such 
humility, such condescension, from the 
big man. to, not only attend, but, enjoy 
our little tea ! How glad I am we wait¬ 
ed, I am sure it didn't hurt the others to 
wait for their tea. I am only thankful 
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that we were all here and waiting 
when he, in the blue car, turned up. 
Of course big men stay but a few 
moments and no more, 'tis their habit, 
a habit which I can't deplore. But 
enough, enough I proudly say, to show 
to him what we possess, how we serve 
the tea, and how, in culture and art, 
we our children do bring up. I am glad 
all rise as he goes away, and that my 
son accompanies him to the car. That's 
right he should, and I am glad he 
realizes it, and opens too the door of 
the car for him to graciously step into 
the saloon. Ah, guite a load is lifted 
from off my mind, a load of worry and 
responsibility. 

What ! going so soon ! Indeed my dear 
I have had hardly a moment to pass 
the time of day with you. I so busy have 
been. But it has been a nice little 
party hasn't it ! I hope you have had 
enough of tea. Come again one day my 
dear, your presence today was most 
welcome. Indeed your fair skin shone 
very remarkably in the room today. 
We shall ask you again, my dear, when 
we again invite a big man to tea. 
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FOR EACH HAD BLOOM 

I confess I knew not, knew 
not, and felt so stupid, so 
nonplussed, so absurd. O 
deary deary me, well now do I see, 
see my folly, my absurdity. I was in¬ 
vited to a little tea. Yes, it came by 
post, the invite, from folks I had heard 
much of, heard of, but never, my dear, 
seen. A mother and her daughter had 
invited me. I glad was, for to spend 
the afternoon at tea is a mark of res¬ 
pectability. I dressed up in the finest 
apparel which I, in naphthaline, did 
keep ; but oh, indeed, I upon it cannot 
think, without feeling conscious more 
and more of my stupidity. Yet still I 
say I was not to blame for it was 
inconceivable to doubt, when a young- 
looking, fair, unwrinkled, attractively- 
dressed, slim-of-figure lady opened the 
door, that the daughter it was who 
greeted me there, and who I followed 
into the drawing-room, after I had 
unbuttoned and doffed my coat, re¬ 
moved my galoshes, deposited my 
umbrella in the umbrella-stand, slipped 
my gloves into the hallstand-box, hung 
my scarf on a peg, and unfolded my 
clean handkerchief, well ironed, per¬ 
fumed, and snowy white, it was. Ah, 
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that sight, that sight of the drawing¬ 
room ! Not a colour note was out of 
tone. Floor blended with the walls, and 
walls with the ceiling, the couch, the 
cushions, the divan. Everything was 
as one gorgeous flower, unwreathing 
itself, its petals tinted with soft harmony. 
And not only that, but there sat she, 
that graceful lady, who, to the room, 
had escorted me. Herself like a flower 
in the heart of a flower, for behold she, 
by clever colour blending, melted in 
with the tone of the room. I gazed in 
wonderment. My eye, a bit artistic I 
have been told it is, simply stared 
aghast, through the p>eculiar sensation 
it felt, at being confronted with such 
harmony in a room. The very tassels 
of the silken cushions, the hangings, the 
curtains, the rugs, clashed none with the 
hue of the general scheme, and the fire, 
as she shot up her flames from the grate, 
blended too with the scheme of the 
room. 

A bit discordant, felt I, appeared the 
friends collected there for drinking tea, 
for almost all of them wore a colour of 
individuality, which blended not guite 
harmoniously with the colour of the 
room. Surely, my dear, thought I, that 
she the daughter of the house must be, 
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she who was there to receive the 
guests, for so smooth her cheek, so 
young looking the saree, and alluring 
the way it, to her slender form, clung. 
A delicate pink hloom upon her cheeks, 
reminiscent of the health of youth. I 
talked not, overcome was I with it all. 
Such daintiness, and I, my dear, recall¬ 
ed to mind the galoshes I had put on to 
come, and my old red plaid coat. How 
out of place seemed they when coming 
out to tea to such a dainty place. But, 
as I say, I am old fashioned, and am 
careful, not to catch cold, nothing is 
worse think I, and doctors too tell me. 
of getting cold and wet feet when one is 
out, so I, for precaution, my galoshes 
did don. 

I expected perhaps the mother would 
come down for a moment or two dur¬ 
ing the tea, for doubtless, thought I, she 
being old of years, would be taking her 
after-tiffin nap. I was wishing to ask 
the daughter that how her mother 
was, when, all of a sudden, the satin 
purdah silently slid apart, and entered, 
from within, a vision of loveliness. Like 
an unspoilt dew drop. A form like a 
wisp of humanity. A saree of the cost¬ 
liest kind, and again of a hue a perfect 
blending with the room. Every hair in 
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the design of her coiffure seemed, as it 
were, stuck in place. Who was she ? 
Her face was smooth like the rose petal 
I could see, so delicately tinted, that 
appeared it natural in the light of the 
room. Came she across to me, and sat 
near hy me on the divan. 'Twas then I 
studied every etcetera of that gossamer¬ 
like girl, her rings, her bangles, her 
ear-drops, her beads, her shoes, her 
nails, all one perfect colour harmony. 
And her features were young, young, 
and not much unlike those of the 
daughter of the house. Perhaps a sister 
considered I, for I admit, that though 
her name had been announced, I was, 
in such a surrounding, almost dazed, 
and lacking power to comprehend a 
word or any name which was SF>oke. 
How delicately flickered the fire on the 
hearth. 

What ? Yes, I took a little tea, for you 
know one must eat to keep healthy 
and strong, though few, there, seemed 
to enjoy the meal. But I did my justice 
to the feed. And, my dear, such a feed! 
And what more I felt to the hostess's 
credit was, that not a fly dared enter 
the room ! Those pretty creamy cakes 
were marred not, my dear, by black fly 
forms upon their summits, and neither 
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did I once have to rub my nose to allay 
the tickling of a fly alighted there 
upon. Yes, much food remained, a pity, 
thought I, they had got so much, a 
lack of reasoning, considered I, on the 
hostess's part. Though they looked well 
able to afford it, perhaps 'twas, after 
all, only for show. I don't know, for you 
know I rarely attend such teas. Rarely 
get asked to them, you see I am old 
and sober of habits, and mix not well 
with a young company. 

Well, I got up to leave. I thought I 
should not stay too long. I, though, 
sorry felt, that I had missed meeting 
the lady of the house. The young lady 
who had come late, and had sat by me 
on the divan, rose to bid me good-bye, 
and 'twas here, hero that I felt bewilder¬ 
ed and in a whirl for she referred to the 
lady, who had escorted me to the draw¬ 
ing-room, as none other, none other, 
than her mother! I paused for a moment, 
could see no difference in age between 
the two, for each had bloom, each was 
wrinkled not, and each was slim of 
form. I liked not to expose my muddled 
state of mind, but hastened out to don 
my scarf and coat. And, my dear, as 
I last gripped the mother's hand as 
she bade me farewell at the door I 
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understood, not, and was even then 
not convinced, that 'twas not to the 
daughter that I spoke. 

Well I, though not a mother, am, I 
swear, not older than she, and when I 
got home I looked in the looking-glass, 
and was fair shocked to see my faded 
and wrinkled skin. How had she, that 
mother, retained so well her youth ? 
Considered I, perhaps she had tried, 
applied, and found effective, the cos- 
metigue, rouge, and poudre, of the 
age, and had spent her life in study 
of that art of how to retain her youth. 
Is it, ponder I, a pursuit of a good and 
admirable kind, this parading of the 
elderly gentleladies as maidens in the 
prime of youth ? Or is it a healthy 
symptom of our age of competition, that 
the old must jealously struggle never to 
wither away; an old lady must look a 
young girl and a young grown-up maid 
must have the complexion of a bloom¬ 
ing babe ? Has, in the order of things, 
old age no place or significance ? 
Methinks, to our modem society fairies, 
summer, autumn, and winter, seem to 
possess no individual beauty. Does the 
aged one crave to be won and married 
again ? Do the young people feel 
happy and proud when their mummy 
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is taken for their sister? And, the hus¬ 
band, likes he to see folks admiring 
his wife, complimenting her on her 
yoxmg looks, what she has not, or when 
she has far passed the prime of life ? I 
am an old-style one, and I say that 
after certain years of activity, ambition, 
enjoyment, sorrow, passion, and fashion, 
old age is what is meted out to me, and 
I accept, without shame, the shrinking 
of the body, the wrinkling of the skin, 
and the fading of appearance which, 
when youthful, naturally attracted. 'Tis 
for me a sombre climax of activities of 
youthful years, a sombreness one longs 
for when all the attractions and fascina¬ 
tions of life are past- Old age, grand, 
noble, dignified. As necessary to fulfil 
as are the days of youth. She who 
parades, when elderly, as a young girl 
in her teens, is but to die without hav¬ 
ing known the significance of youth in 
relation to age. 'Tis shamness, shows 
dissatisfaction, this aspiring for youth 
by the aged ones. And, my dear, 'tis 
like a poisoned arrow that pierces, this 
realization of the fact that, we are born, 
and do live, in this age of misleading 
cosmetics and deceits. 
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INFORMAL BUT CULTURAL 

I incJeed. am glad my dear 
that you will come to our 
smoking party tonight. 'Tis 
guite a novel idea, think you 
not, in our society, to arrange 
little meetings where we could smoke, 
and chat, and he free, after partaking 
of our dinner ? Just an informal gather¬ 
ing, one which helps to spread a feeling 
of friendliness amongst the young folk. 
'Tis such an advancement, an improve¬ 
ment, on the days I knew when I a 
young girl was. I never, you know, was 
allowed to converse with, or even dare 
let my eye glance upon, one of the 
other sex. 'Twas hut in secret that I 
met, and was woo'd, hy the one I loved. 
Not openly, not freely, as you of the 
present day may. Yes, 'tis just a late 
evening gathering for meeting friends 
and exchanging thoughts and ideas, 
accompanied with a slight drop to 
drink, and, to those who shun the drop, 
we offer little sweet, it surely brightens 
the party up. And, my dear, a treat 
which you young cultured men and 
maids will certainly appreciate is, that 
some of the prominent and much 
spoken of amateur musicians, will enter¬ 
tain with their music so fascinating 
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and. sweet. You know, my dear, 'tis 
througli such gatherings as these that 
art is introduced in the society, and 
encouraged. Songs classical and other¬ 
wise are sung, and poems recited 
by young promising poets of the 
borough. Criticism on these is made 
and encouraged, and thus we evoke en¬ 
thusiasm and taste for artistic pursuits 
among the growing generation of our 
age. 'Tis to such gatheringrs that the 
professional and amateur artists both 
come. Welcome they such opportuni¬ 
ties to expose, especially amongst the 
company of young men and maids, 
their art. They find in these especial 
and select congregations the necessary 
exhilaration and inspiration to sing and 
recite, and hardly, when intoxicated 
with the evening's entrancing and 
ravishing atmosphere, do know whe¬ 
ther folks listen or chat whilst they lose 
themselves in their art. I always say, 
and I find my surmisings prove correct, 
that all the artists need such soiree 
where they, their art, may display. 
Few fanatics there do be, who confine 
themselves within their studio walls. 
Remain they there, buried with their 
art. They seriously work they say, and 
care not to show in such gatherings. 
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They, my clear, are the egoistic sort, 
imsociahle, and individualistic, and 
likewise too, deem I, is their art, having 
no universality. Such disagreeable per¬ 
sons we do not care to call to our merry 
party. 

Yes, my dear, 'tis an evening party, 
any apparel you may wear, 'tis in¬ 
formal. Why, O of course there is no 
matter, if you care, your satin pygamas 
you may wear. All freely mingle at ease 
upon the durried floor, no demand 
place we before the guests to seat 
themselves upon the chairs. A freguent 
visitor to our after-dinner parties is 
a little Miss, whom we call Petite 
Pompadour. She in fashion is so unigue. 
Sure she plies so the comb that she, 
her curly hair, liken to a pyramid, does 
around her little head coil. She is a bit 
vain, we all admit, for she always pur¬ 
posely arrives late, so that she will 
come in when all the guests have 
assembled. Though we say not a thing, 
yet we do all agree, that, 'tis so, since 
arriving late, she causes all to turn to 
see her coming in. I, an aged, long ago 
married, and now widowed soul, do 
love to welcome and watch the yoving 
people couple together and friendly 
become, and the social and cultural 
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importance of these functions we 
cannot measure, my dear. 

No, it will t>e over quite at an hour 
respectable for the times. Usually not 
earlier than one hour after midniqht 
do we end our little treat. Many who 
own roomy cars we invite, who are 
most willinq, and consider it a privi- 
leqe, to see home the younq maid 
who has not come in one. So fear 
not, my dear, should you miss the 
last bus home. Moreover we never 
allow any to qo home by bus when so 
many do come in cars; they who 
purposely brinq no one, so that they 
may serve by drivinq home any who a 
conveyance has not. You know the air 
is cool and inviqoratinq drivinq in an 
open car in the early hours of the morn, 
and one appreciates such refreshinq 
breeze, after beinq a few hours within 
the doors, and, for allayinq any little 
heat one may have acquired throuqh 
the small, but sumptuous sips we par¬ 
take, the coolness of the morninq air is 
unique, and, on reachinq home, does 
induce a pleasant sleep. I, thouqh aqed, 
can fathom not the habits of the early 
sleepinq thronq. Know they, or do they 
not, the freshness of the air in the 
early hours of dawn ? 
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So, my dear, look forward to the little 
party tonight, and come when you can. 
We have arranged to commence at 
nine p.m. hut of course if you are 
ready not by then, we mind not if you 
turn up, turn up any time before one. 
I must hasten away now to order the 
sips for tonight, and see that the room 
is set, and hire the glasses and cock* 
tail sets. So bye bye, overjoyed am I 
that you will come. Welcome are you, 
and, if it plecises you, bring one friend 
too, to our little informal but cultural 
party tonight. 


MY BROTHER 

-g , It is indeed a joy to welcome 
you two to my humble 
abode today. Often had I 
wished to call you two to tea. You 
know, my dears, I feel an irresistible 
attraction towards the artists, for I 
have a brother who is a great poet, 
a playwright, a musician, a singer, a 
versatile genius so to say, and who, 
though of course I, being his sister, 
should not boast of his accomplish¬ 
ments, has already achieved world 
fame! My brother has travelled the 
whole wide world. He has thorough 
knowledge of the arts of drama, poetry, 
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literature, and film, of all lands. He has 
met the known contemporary artists, 
discussed with them, exchanged 
thoughts. My brother's art is intensely 
original and individualistic, modem too. 
Crowds flock to hear his recitals and 
see his dramas. He also is a wonder¬ 
ful actor. How can I help being proud 
of him ? After all he is my brother. You 
too must have seen his performances ? 
Read his books, his poems, his plays ? 
How often have I wished to come along 
to see your paintings. Indeed I hope 
the day is not far off when I will, 
with your consent, be privileged to see 
your work. You know I am keenly 
interested in art, all art, and I never 
miss to go to art shows, exhibitions, 
dance and song performances, poetic 
symposiums, or attend the literary 
functions. In spite of my busy life I 
always make time for art. 

Of course my brother came to see 
your work! You know he never fails 
to go and meet the artists when he is 
in their town vicinity. O that surely 
cannot be ! He came not to see your 
work you say ? An unthinkable thing ! 
But there, I do recall that he had, 
whilst he was staying in this town, a 
little health disorder. Throat and nasal 
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trouble, cold, in the head, and, having 
to give recitals, he was forced to remain 
within the doors. He would never have 
missed to see your work otherwise. My 
brother is too enthusiastic over art 
for that ! He attended the reception 
arranged in his honour ? Why yes, of 
course he did my dears ! How could 
he refuse when all the elite were to 
turn up to honour him ! Well, well, that 
again is unusual for my brother. Are 
you guite sure you received no reply 
from him to your letter inviting him to 
tea ? But there, as I say, he was indis¬ 
posed at that time. Perhaps his reply 
was not posted, or he gave it to some 
unreliable menial to deliver. He and I 
you know often have spoken of you 
two, and of course I hear from many 
of the successes you have had. No. O 
I was terribly sorry for that. You know, 
whilst your exhibition was on, I was 
engaged every day. How sorry though 
I was to have missed it. O really, it 
was open two weeks, you say. I am 
sure the art lovers appreciated it. No, 
indeed I did not see the catalogue, or 
the reports that came out in the news. 
But now, my dears, pray do tell me. 
How did you like my brother's per¬ 
formances ? Oh, how thrilled I am to 
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hear you like his poems ! You admire 
the way he recites! and the captivating 
way he speaks from the platform ! I 
knew you would my dears. Everyone 
says the same. No wonder my brother 
has got such a name ! Oh, no no no no ! 
You learnt one of his poems by heart ! 
How simply overwhelmed I feel. Do 
pray have another cup of tea, and one 
of my special chocolate cakes, a slice 
of currant bread and butter, a rasgoola 
or sandesh which are sent to me from 
Bengal. You dear souls are hardly 
taking a bite. O Mary, why did you not 
spread the crocheted cloth upon the 
table today and put out the English 
china tea-set ! W^ell! W^ell ! Fancy you 
learnt a poem of his by heart ! Which 
one my dear ? O that one ! Yes, that is a 
favourite, which is liked by scores and 
scores. Yes, yes, you know that one too, 
on the clay castles ! Yes everyone talks 
highly of it. A humble subject clay 
castles but, in the hands of a great 
artist like my brother, humble themes 
become great, grand, and immortalized. 
You also liked his singing, his recita¬ 
tions ! What a crowd did come that 
day when he recited and sang in the 
Concert Hall ! Indeed I, sitting there, 
feared lest his nasal trouble should 
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affect his clarity of speech. O you 
noted no harshness ! How glad I am ! 
Saw you the lon^g accounts in the 
press ? Saw you the names of all the 
t>ig people who came ? Liked you the 
souvenir programme ? O how glad I 
am you came today. Come often my 
dears do. You know I love to welcome 
artists, and honoured feel when they, 
of my simple tea, do partake. Jam for 
you ? No. Then have a nice thick slice 
of coconut cake. 

Well, my dears, we have talked about 
my brother's poetry, and now let us 
come to his big production, his play 
' Sain Surdas ', which was performed 
in the Talky Theatre. You must have 
gone, being artists. It was shown for 
three nights to crowded houses. I have 
heard naught save words of praise 
upon it. It is considered a vivid testi¬ 
mony of my brother's genius. Excellent 
production, professional acting, melo¬ 
dious songs, originality of prose and 
verse. My brother's performance of the 
title role was considered superb. But, 
the public are apt to be led away by 
stage effects. What I long to hear is an 
honest, a frank opinion. My dears, I am 
most anxious to hear what you have 
to say about the play. Monotonous ! 
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Tedious! Repetition of dialogue and 
song! more an entertainment than a 
play ! appropriate for soiree or even¬ 
ing gathering, poor stage-setting, lack¬ 
ing centralization of interest ! Sain's 
F»erformance not at all impressive ! an 
actor must get lost, completely ahsorh- 
ed in his part, you say, to enact the 
real character of his role. There too 
should be, in a play, a climax, all the 
acts in *Sain Surdas' were of unvaried 
intensity. O I am sorry, sorry indeed, 
for I dreamt not that you could have 
such an opinion of my brother's play, 
which was so well received by bumper 
enthusiastic audiences. Perhaps you 
had not seats in front. Perhaps you 
could see not well, or, from where you 
sat, could hear not well. Yes, of course 
it is your frank view, naturally so! No I, 
I don't mind, why should I mind it ? 
After all, all are free to think what they 
please, and how could your opinion 
affect mine, and the opinions of my 
friends and critics who, upon the play, 
naught but words of praise do say ? 
Ideas do vary so on art that 'twoiold be 
unwise to take all one hears to heart. And 
criticism can be of little worth unless 
it falls from the lips of understanding 
and experienced critics. O Mary. Do 
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come^ why do you loiter so ? Come 
and remove these tea-things at once. 
Can you not see that we all have 
finished tea ? The midges and flies 
do swarm, and cause the whole room 
to hum with the whirr of their wings. 
How dilitary you -are in -your duties 
today, make haste and clear the dirty 
tea-things away. 

Well, well, fancy, it is already half-past 
five. We have chatted for a good hour 
or more. How the time does simply fly! 
Oh ! Must you really go ? Pray do not 
hurry away. Won't you a little while 
more stay ? Though, of course, it is 
not right of me to detain you longer. 
You must have plenty to do, and I, 
of course, have always heaps to do. 
Saturday! Now let me see. Saturday. 
Saturday, you know, is always a very 
busy day for me, and I cannot come to 
see your work any Saturday. Tuesday ! 
Indeed, I am sorry, Tuesday is my at- 
home day. Wednesday I have to pre¬ 
side over a function. Thursday is my 
letter-writing day. Indeed I am engag¬ 
ed every day. I am too busy a person. 
No, don't write and name a day when 
I should come, I will, if possible, pop 
along to your studio some day. As I 
say, I am such a busy sort, and, for 
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going out to see artists' pictures anid 
exh.it>itions, I find hardly any time you 
know. And I am sure you have no 
time to waste in showing your work to 
me. In fact it has fc>een impertinence 
on my part to have ever asked or 
dreamt of coming. 

Good day to you both, good day. Pray 
do mind that broken stone step of the 
garden gate. Indeed, yes, 'tis terribly 
warm this afternoon, go by this way, 
the shadiest way. Good day. 


ANOTHER LANDLADY’S DAUC3HTER 


Just look here, another land¬ 
lady's daughter arriving in 
Lahore. India will be full of 
these creatures soon. I wish that our 



young men had more wits, and were 
not so easily enticed away by these 
low-bred, uneducated girls. I suppose 
she is one of those pretty flappers for 
which Hyde Park is so well known. 
Read the piece and let us see. Oh, it 
says she is an artist, a bluff I suppose 
to make her seem big. One can never 
believe what comes out in the press, 
can one my dear ? Is that the post that 
has just come ? Is there any letter for 
me ? Yes mother dear, a card, an 
invitation it seems to be. Give it to me 
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my dear. Yes, you are right, it is. For 
tea tomorrow afternoon, at that nice 
young Mrs. Newlywed's house, she 
lives in Mayo Gardens, Oh, how excit¬ 
ing ! Tell me dear what shall I wear ? 
Do you think any of my sarees are 
good enough, or should I buy one 
more ? I mustn't go shabbily dressed 
there, they are well off, you know, 
with a car. Wear that white saree 
mother dear, with silver sparkling all 
around its edge, I know it will be 
much admired, and you will shine as 
fine as the rest. Very well, my dear, 
but you are guite sure, that, that saree 
will do for the tea ? 

Good afternoon my dear, oh, how 
wonderful you look. Is that the saree 
you told me of ? It looks simply grand 
I am sure. I say, have you seen the 
news ? Another Mem is on her way. 
Isn't it awful the way our young men's 
lives are so spoilt, for, an English girl, 
what sort of wife will she make ? 
Powder, curls, dresses, she will lavish 
her husband's money away on. And 
these girls, the offsprings of landladies, 
what sort of culture can they have, after 
spending all of their time dancing, and 
cinema going. But they say, by the 
way, she's an artist. But I can't believe 
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such a lie. And. her hxisband an artist 
too. Yes, he is the one who paints 
those terrible monstrosities. Huge- 
limbed women, what a mind he must 
have to imagine such things. But isn't 
he the artist who sometimes writes in 
the press ? Yes, that's the one, and he 
writes very well I have heard. And 
his name is guite well known in the 
literary circle here. O dear, dear, dear, 
what a shame, such a promising 
youth, now let us see. An influence, 
like the one he will have in his house, I 
am sure won't help him to paint. Let 
us see what talent she has got, and if 
she can really paint or not. 

My dear it is guite one year since we 
have met. But you are looking re¬ 
markably well. Been up to the hills I 
suppose ? Let me see, when did we 
last meet ? Oh, how silly of me to for¬ 
get. It was at the tea party, don't you 
remember ? No. O yes I do. It was 
just when that Mem was coming to 
Lahore. I suppose you read all the fuss 
they made about her arrival ? Yes, 
have you seen the girl ? Yes, once. 
Well, what is she like ? O she looks a 
mere child. Long hair, Jew nose, most 
untidily dressed. She never appears 
in society, I suppose 'tis because she 
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can't talk. She works I believe, I don't 
know, but I have heard it said so. 
Her pictures are not bad either I've 
heard, but one can't believe all that 
one hears. But still a year's a little too 
young, to see what will be the result. 
I always say that East and West can 
never agree. I suppose they guarrel 
sometimes ? O that's undoubtedly so. 
But, as I said just now, let us wait and 
see. 

My dear kindly bring me the news¬ 
paper. O how the time seems to fly. 
There's a letter for you mother dear. 
Then bring it to me my child. Oh, it's 
from Mrs. Newlywed, let me see, it's 
two years since we met, she had just 
come down from the hills. Let's see 
what's in the news today. Well to be 
sure if there's not another article by 
that Mem who came out here three 
years ago. She always wants to poke 
her name up every few weeks or so. 
A strange sort of being she seems to 
be, and pops up only in print. Never 
see her at the society functions do we? 
Mrs. Newlywed told me they had a 
show of their work, and that she went 
to see it. It was at that Literary League 
house, a most notorious place. And 
the Finance Minister he opened the 
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show. At least I suppose it must be 
true, for she said the photo came out 
in the news, though I never saw it at 
all. I suppose that's another idea to 
bring their names to the front. I have 
heard that their works are immoral, 
they have too much love for the nude. 
How shocking, how disgusting, it must 
be her influence I am sure. An Indian 
could ne'er do such things, what a pity, 
how these Mems spoil our youths. I 
have heard, you know, and I'm sure it 
is true, that England's a most immoral 
place. Well we have only to judge by 
the Mems who come out here, and how 
they behave. Very rarely such unions 
are happy ones. No, I won't send my 
son to the West. If he should pick up 
one of those Mems, 'twould guite be 
the death of me. I could never again 
face the society, and what would the 
neighbours say ! The mere thought of 
it gives me the creeps. I remember 
once having seen that Mem with her 
husband, on the Mall, walking hand in 
hand they were. Most vulgar it apjsear- 
ed to me. When out walking one should 
observe the rules, and not be so free 
as that. O dear, dear, dear, it makes 
me so sad, to see such unbred folks. I 
have heard that in England they walk 
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arm in arm, such a thought is too awful, 
O dear me. I wonder does she write 
these bits which appear in the press, 
and on which she signs her name, or I 
wonder if her husband pens the thing, 
and she only attaches her name ? I 
seem to think that that must be so. for, 
if you have seen the girl, from her 
appearance she looks most dull and, I 
think, from her face, that I don't see 
any, what do they call it ? O thanks, 
yes, intelligence ! Do you think so 
either my dear ? And after all look 
where she lives,—in Anarkali ! Have you 
ever heard of a Mem who would live 
in that street ? But no doubt it's a 
palace compared to her parents, the 
lodging house which she has left 
behind. And I have heard that they 
never go up to the hills, they must be 
terribly poor. Look at our young girls 
how reserved they are, and after all 
they can paint too, yes, and sing. And 
most of them know how to cook, I 
wonder if that Mem she knows how to 
cook, perhaps so. since she comes from 
that stock. But, my dear, why to bring 
cooks from abroad, it seems so very 
absurd ? Mrs. Newlywed says she saw 
in the news that they sometimes win 
prizes in shows. And once when she 
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was in Simla she went, she had a free 
day you know, so, she went and had a 
peep at the show. You know that they 
hold an art exhibition there annually, 
about September time I think. O yes, 
she said it was a good show, and a few 
works she saw there by another artist 
of Lahore. She says he writes poetry, 
and sings very well. She heard him 
once in the Bharat Hall. She said his 
pictures were guite nicely done, and 
one was exceptionally good, of a girl 
with a letter. But O dear, I recall it 
just now, how she grinned. There was a 
self portrait, at least so it was named, 
by that Mem. She said everyone was 
making fun, for you never saw such a 
face. The cheeks blown out, and one 
eye closed, as if to attract all the men. 
It was in bright red and black I be¬ 
lieve, or some such other crude tones. 
Her husband she said was showing a 
few guite nice things. One was an oil- 
portrait of a young lad, done in the 
modern style you know, but I believe 
it wasn't too bad. Yes I heard she won 
a prize, at least so the catalogue said. 
Though the C. & M. Gazette gave his 
name, and so it appeared in the Times. 
I am sure the press couldn't make such 
a slip, and the catalogue, well, perhaps 
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the proof-reader he iust made a skip, 
as it's most easy to do I believe. They 
sent again this year, so my friends have 
told me. And she won the Maharajah 
of Patiala's prize ? What did you say ? 
O I can't say if she did win that prize. 
After all Tm no art lover, and never 
could be, it's guite beyond such folks 
as I. The artists are generally strange 
folks, bold, abrupt, and unread. Do 
they do any good to the society? Here 
I pause, 'tis a doubt. Well not such 
artists as they. My dear I am tired, I 
have conversed enough. Dear just 
bring me my afternoon tea. And my 
dear don't forget, no sugar please, for 
I'm getting most terribly fat. 


Indumati 



EPITAPH 


W'o u/elladay %velladay wo, 

W^o u;ellau/ay wellau/ay %vOj 
O welllgo weUIgo O. 

Gone to Heli O ? 

VoM 5 ou2 who with these bones 
did dwell O ? 

Gone to HeZi O ? 

God t>fC^ you 

Vyho dr ante much brew. 

Loved not e’en fewy 
Pity ne'er did shew. 

Died you alone O, 

You, we buried low O, 

^how cold tomb stone CD, 

W^o welladay welladay wo, 

W^o wellaway wellaway wo, 

CD welllgo welllg^o O. 

Gone to Hell O ? 

You souZ who with these bones 
did dwell O ? 

Gone to Hell O ? 

A QL/ACfC may Zoofc back 
Upon his foolish act 
And, satisfied, sigh, 

I, buried lie. 

Worm nigh, I die. 

So, bye ye bye. 
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Wo welladay ufelladay %vo, 

W^o wellatvay %vella%vay wo, 

O welllgo tuelllgo O, 

Gone to Hell O ? 

You soul who with these bones 
did dwell O ? 

Gone to Hell O ? 



Vib weil^jd^ weiiaK^ wov ^ wcHaMay wrSav^ mu, 0 wfllj^ 0. 



Gone to Heii 0? Yog who wtii UtcseUnetiiiduel OP GwctoHJOr 
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